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The  Art-Union  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending*  a  love 
for  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  give 
encouragement  to  Artists  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  patronage  of 
individuals.  Its  promoters  believe  that  these  Arts  can  never  attain 
their  due  rank  in  this  country  (already  so  far  advanced  in  many  of 
the  other  elements  of  civilization)  until  adequate  encouragement  be 
given  to  the  highest  efforts  of  the  Painter  and  Sculptor. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  Society  has  adopted 
the  following 

PLAN: 

1.  Each  subscriber  of  Five  Dollars  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Art-Union  for  one  year. 

2.  The  money  thus  obtained  is  applied,  first,  to  the  procuring 
of  a  large  and  costly  Engraving,  from  an  original  American  Picture, 
of  which  every  member  receives  a  copy  ;  and  next,  to  the  purchase 
of  Pictures,  Drawings,  or  other  works  of  Art,  with  the  funds 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  members  for  that  purpose. 

Thus,  for  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars,  every  member  is  sure  of 
receiving  a  fine  Engraving  (worth  alone  the  amount  of  his  subscrip¬ 
tion)  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  fine  original  Painting,  to  be 
SELECTED  BY  HIMSELF  from  any  public  Exhibition  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  first  Monday  in  May,  annually,  being  the  time  fixed  by  the 
By-Laws  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
subscriptions  should  be  received  before  the  last  Monday  in  April. 
The  details  of  the  Plan  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  By-Laws  : 

ARTICLE  IV. 

PLAN  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  after 
their  election,  adopt  measures  for  procuring  an  engraving  from  some 
picture  of  merit,  by  an  American  Artist,  and  furnish  to  the  members  one 
impression  thereof  for  every  subscription  of  Five  Dollars  paid. 

Sec.  2.  Should  it  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  purchase  the 
picture  to  be  engraved,  the  Managers  are  empowered  to  do  so;  and  it  shall 
be  represented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  for  Distribution  by  one  of  the 
certificates  reported  by  the  Managers. 

Sec.  3.  After  defraying  the  cost  of  the  engraving,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  the  Managers  shall,  within  one  week  previous  to  the  Annual 
Distribution,  divide  the  funds  in  hand  (exclusive  of  the  “Reserved  Fund” 
hereinafter  described)  into  a  number  of  sums  of  various  amount,  adapted 
to  the  purchase  of  pictures,  or  other  works  of  Art  by  living  American 
Artists,  on  exhibition  for  sale  in  any  accredited  public  gallery*  throughout 
the  United  States ;  and  such  sums  shall  be  represented  by  certificates, 
which  the  Managers  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  reported  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  for  distribution,  by  lot,  among  the  members. 

Sec.  4.  Within  five  days  after  the  distribution,  the  Managers  shall 
furnish  certificates  to  those  members  to  whom  they  have  been  awarded, 
which  shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  select  for  himself  a  picture,  drawing, 
or  other  work  of  Art,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  preceding  section, 
which  certificate,  endorsed  by  the  artist  from  whom  the  work  has  been 
purchased,  and  accompanied  by  a  full  description  of  the  work,  and  the 
gallery  from  whence  it  was  chosen,  shall  be  the  Treasurer’s  voucher  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum  called  for. 

Sec.  5.  For  every  additional  share  or  subscription  of  Five  Dollars 
paid,  the  member  shall  he  entitled  to  an  additional  chance  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  certificates,  and  an  additional  impression  of  any  engraving  that  may 
be  on  hand  ;  but  no  member  shall  have  more  than  one  vote  in  the  election 
of  Managers,  nor  shall  any  one  be  entitled  to  vote  who  has  not  paid  his 
subscription  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Sec.  ti.  Any  member  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  awarded,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  work  of  Art  he  prefers  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3d  of  this  article,  it  must  be  an  original  work, 
and  the  properly  of  its  author  at  the  time  of  purchase,  who  shall  have 
given  in  its  price  at  the  time  of  depositing  his  work  for  exhibition. 

Sec.  7.  A  certificate  shall  in  no  case  be  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
more  than  one  work  of  Art.  If  the  picture  selected  by  the  certificate- 
holder  be  of  less  value  than  the  sum  named  on  the  face  of  the  certificate, 
the  amount  thus  unexpended  shall  revert  to  the  Art-Union,  and  be  added 


4  Th<»  Galleries  now  recognized,  are  those  in  this  City,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  Cincinnati. 


to  the  “Reserved  Fund  but  a  certificate  may  be  used  in  part  payment  of 
a  larger  sum  for  a  work  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  named  on  the  face 
of  the  certificate 

Sec.  8.  A  certificate  must  be  employed,  and  the  selection  be  made 
within  the  period  of  seven  months  from  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  it 
was  awarded,  otherwise  the  amount  shall  be  forfeit,  and  added  to  the 
“Reserved  Fund.” 

Sec.  9.  Should  the  Managers  deem  it  expedient  at  any  time  to  collect 
the  prize  pictures  for  public  exhibition,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  members  to 
loan  the  works  so  obtained,  in  their  possession,  for  that  purpose  it  for  the 
purpose  of  engraving,  if  deemed  expedient ;  but  the  said  requisiiii  n  shall 
cause  no  expense  to  the  owner,  nor  shall  it  be  obligatory  i  n  him  to  loan 
it  more  than  once  Any  profit  accruing  from  such  exhibition  shall  be 
added  to  the  “Reserved  Fund.” 

Sec.  10.  If  it  be  discovered  that  any  collusion  has  been  attempted 
betw’een  a  prize  holder  and  an  Artist,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  of 
these  foregoing  regulations,  the  amount  of  the  certificate  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  society,  and  be  added  to  the  “Reserved  Fund,”  and  the  holder  of 
the  certificate  have  his  subscription  returned  to  him. 

ARTICLE  V. 

THE  RESERVED  FUND. 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  means  heretofore  provided  for  the 
foundation  and  increase  of  the  “Reserved  Fund.”  the  Treasurer  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be 
required  to  place  unemployed  funds  at  interest,  and  the  interest  therefrom 
shall  be  added  to  the  “Reserved  Fund”  Whenever  this  Fund  shall 
exceed  Two  Thousand  Dollars,  the  Managers  are  authorized  to  offer  a 
premium  of  such  amount  as  they  shall  determine,  for  the  best  picture,  to 
be  painted  by  an  American  Artist;  which  picture,  when  selected,  shall,  if 
suitable,  be  engraved  for  distribution, and  the  painting  itself  he  represented 
by  one  of  the  certificates  to  be  awarded  at  the  Annual  Distribution. 


Subscribers  for  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1849,  will  receive  for  each 
subscription  of  Five  Dollars  paid,  an  impression  of  an  elaborate  Engraving, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Association,  from  the  picture  of 

RUTH  AND  BOAZ, 

by  P.  F.  Rothermel,  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Sill,  Esq.,  Philadelphia  ; 
engraved  by  John  Sartain,  in  a  mixed  style  of  line,  stipple  and  mezzolinto; 
size,  21  inches  by  15  1-2.  This  Print  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
April,  1849. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  acting  as  Honorary  Secretaries,  or  Agents,  to  the 
Art-Union,  where  none  have  been  already  appointed,  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  whom  it  is  requested 
that  all  letters  may  be  addressed,  at  the  Office  in  Philadelphia. 
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ADDRESS 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 


ART-UNION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


IN  THE 

ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

ON  THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  12th,  1848 

B  Y 


WILLIAM  H.  FURNESS 


ADDRESS. 


It  has  been  thought  proper,  previously  to  the  first 
distribution  of  prizes  by  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia, 
that  something  should  be  said  by  way  of  introduction. 
In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  such  obvious  pro¬ 
priety,  and  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the 
Directors  of  the  institution,  I  am  to  speak  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  this  occasion.  If  my  ability  bore 
any  proportion  to  my  interest  in  the  subject  of  Art,  I 
might  hope  to  lend  substantial  aid  to  the  objects  of  our 
association.  But  happily  I  am  relieved  of  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  attempting  a  duty  too  high  for  me  by  the 
belief  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Art-Union  is  already, 
even  in  its  infancy,  too  well  established  to  be  dependant 
upon  what  I  may  offer  in  its  behalf.  I  am  an  adept 
neither  in  the  science  nor  the  philosophy  of  Art.  Nor 
have  I  enjoyed  any  but  the  most  common  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste.  I  do  not  say 
these  things,  which  are  simply  matters  of  fact,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  modesty.  But  I  would  have  it  under- 
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stood  that  your  speaker  on  the  present  occasion  brings 
to  the  office  no  special  authority  of  skill  or  learning, 
that  he  is  simply  one  of  the  people,  exercising  in  regard 
to  the  topics,  to  which  we  are  now  invited,  such  faculties 
of  sight  and  sensibility  as  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give 
him ;  and  of  course  whatever  is  said,  is  said  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  skilful  and  wise  in 
Art,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  not  inap¬ 
propriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  association  in  whose  behalf  we  are  met,  is  one 
of  a  class,  of  recent  origin,  which  show  their  adaptation 
to  our  times,  and  demonstrate  their  utility  by  their 
rapid  and  surprising  success.  Taking  their  rise  in 
Germany — that  land,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so 
much,  for  the  Printing  Press,  Gunpowder,  and  the 
Protestant  Reformation  :  the  three  great  elements,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  of  modern  civilization — Art- 
Unions  were  first  brought  into  notice,  and  proposed  to 
the  British  public  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  by 
a  commission  of  Parliament,  about  twelve  years  ago. 
Shortly  after,  in  1837,  the  London  Art-Union  was 
formed,  which,  commencing  with  a  subscription  of 
something  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  first 
year,  received,  at  the  termination  of  its  fifth  year,  more 
than  five  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  and  is  now 
in  the  receipt  of  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  Similar  success  has  attended  almost  every 
association  of  the  kind  that  has  been  formed  in  Great 
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Britain  and  in  this  country.  The  American  Art-Union, 
established  in  New  York,  numbered  upwards  of  four 
thousand  subscribers  at  the  termination  of  the  year 
1846.  At  its  last  anniversary,  upwards  of  nine  thou¬ 
sand  subscriptions  were  reported  to  the  association, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  each,  gives  an  income 
of  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  year. 
In  this  thrifty  age,  the  whole  visage  of  which  is 
sharpened  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  when  money  and 
money’s  worth  are  the  great  centres  to  which  so  many 
interests  gravitate,  the  facts,  just  stated,  may  be 
received  as  pretty  decisive  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  public  recognition  of 
their  advantages. 

The  method,  by  which  their  objects  are  attained,  is 
very  simple,  and  substantially  the  same  in  all.  For 
an  annual  subscription  of  five  dollars,  there  is  received, 
in  return,  an  engraving  which,  by  no  ordinary  method 
of  publication,  could  be  obtained  for  a  less  sum,  if  for 
as  little.  And,  in  addition,  every  subscriber  has  a 
chance  of  receiving  an  original  picture,  of  greater  or 
less  value.  It  being  the  sole  object  to  encourage  Art 
and  Artists,  and  to  distribute  works  of  art,  the  money 
received  from  subscribers,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  engraving  and  other  expenses,  is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  for  which  the  subscribers  draw 
lots ;  or  it  is  divided  into  different  sums,  for  the 
purchase  of  such  pictures  as  the  prize  holders  may 


themselves  select ;  a  prize  holder,  in  the  latter  case, 
being  allowed  the  liberty  to  purchase  any  picture  to 
be  obtained  for  the  amount  of  the  prize  which  he  has 
drawn;  if  the  price  of  the  picture  which  he  wishes  to 
possess  is  greater  than  the  prize,  the  prize  may  go 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  picture ;  but  if  less,  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  the  picture  and  the 
amount  of  the  prize  is  to  be  returned  to  the  treasury  of 
the  association.  I  refer,  in  passing,  to  this  regulation, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia, 
because  it  shows  what  care  is  taken,  and  what  effectual 
provisions  are  made,  to  guard  these  institutions  from 
being  perverted  to  mercenary  ends. 

It  is  apparent  that  while  the  object  of  these  Art- 
Unions  is  kept  singly  in  view,  and  all  concerned  look 
simply  to  the  encouragement  and  enjoyment  of  Art — 
and  these  associations  are  so  judiciously  constituted 
that  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  as  experience  thus  far 
amply  testifies — they  are  altogether  deserving  the 
bountiful  patronage  they  receive,  and  must  be  fruitful 
of  good  results.  They  help  to  diffuse  far  and  wide  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  to  open  to  men  new  and 
innocent  sources  of  enjoyment,  to  encourage  Artists  by 
furnishing  them  with  opportunities  of  disposing  of  their 
works.  They  help  to  embellish  human  life.  They 
cultivate  not  only  a  taste  for  fine  paintings,  but  they 
tend  to  impart  to  the  whole  community — or  rather  to 
foster  in  the  whole  community — the  natural  sense  of 
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grace  and  beauty.  But  before  pursuing  any  farther 
the  train  of  thought  which  here  opens  upon  us,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  particulars  in  the 
constitutions  of  these  Unions  for  the  furtherance  of 
Art. 

When  the  directors  of  an  Art-Union  are  required  by 
its  constitution  to  select  and  purchase  the  pictures, 
which  are  to  be  distributed  as  prizes,  there  are  two 
difficulties  that  may  obviously  result.  In  the  first 
place,  unless  a  popish  infallibility  of  taste  is  conceded  to 
the  managers,  the  prize  holders  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  always  satisfied.  An  individual  may  draw  a 
picture  upon  which  a  high  value  is  put,  to  which,  such 
are  the  differences  of  taste,  he  is  hardly  willing  to 
give  house  room ;  the  value  of  which,  if  it  is  valuable, 
he  does  not  appreciate.  Again,  where  the  managers 
purchase  the  pictures,  there  is  great  liability  to  fa¬ 
voritism,  and  thus  an  Art-Union,  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  the  Artists  in  the  country,  may, 
in  fact,  encourage  Art  only  in  one  particular  clique, 
neighborhood,  or  city.  The  directors  may  be  men  of 
taste,  inspired  with  an  honest  love  of  Art,  still  they 
may  be  biassed  and  prejudiced,  unconsciously,  in  many 
ways.  For  my  own  part,  without  disparaging  my  own 
taste,  of  which  I  may,  without  offence,  have  as  good  an 
opinion  as  I  please,  so  long  as  I  do  not  insist  that  it 
shall  be  a  law  to  others,  I  should  most  earnestly  decline 
choosing  pictures  for  other  people.  We  all  have  our 
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favorites,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
subscribers  of  an  Art-Union  should  not  have  theirs  as 
well  as  the  managers,  and  be  permitted  to  please 
themselves.  The  Philadelphia  Art-Union,  by  giving  to 
the  prize  holders  the  right  to  make  their  own  selections 
from  the  works  of  American  Artists,  not  only  avoids 
the  difficulty  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  does,  I 
conceive,  by  this  arrangement,  secure  a  positive  good, 
and,  by  this  simple  provision  alone,  exert  no  slight 
influence  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  popular 
taste.  For  the  subscribers,  who  shall  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  prize  holders,  will  immediately  have  whatever 
taste  or  judgment  they  may  possess  put  in  requisition. 
Many  among  us  may  never  before  have  exercised  any 
critical  skill  whatever.  But  when  they  are  to  choose 
pictures  for  themselves,  they  will  take  care  to  examine 
and  compare  different  specimens  of  Art.  They  will 
look  at  all  pictures  with  new  eyes — they  will  see  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  will  gather  a  vast  deal  of 
information  almost  without  being  conscious  of  it,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  thus  becoming  eager 
pupils  in  the  school  of  Art.  And  our  association  allows 
the  prize  holders,  not  only  to  choose  for  themselves,  but 
to  choose  from  the  whole  country.  Wherever,  south 
or  north,  east  or  west,  through  these  United  States,  a 
picture  may  be  found,  which  is  at  once  the  work  and 
the  property  of  an  American  Artist,  (it  must  be  the 
property  of  the  Artist,  in  order  to  exclude  all  middle- 
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men,  all  huckstering,)  the  painting  may  be  purchased 
by  a  prize  holder  of  our  Art-Union,  that  is,  of  course,  if 
its  price  is  equivalent  to  the  prize  drawn ;  if  it  is  not,  it 
may  be  obtained  under  the  conditions  I  have  already 
stated.  In  this  respect,  our  Art-Union  differs  from  all 
others.  It  extends,  in  a  manner,  over  the  whole  country. 
It  tends  to  promote  the  increase  of  public  exhibitions  of 
works  of  Art.  But  whether  the  works  of  every  American 
Artist  have  been  in  any  exhibitions  or  not,  they  may  be 
obtained  by  the  prize  holders  of  the  Philadelphia  Art- 
Union  ;  whereas  the  London  Art-Union,  while  it  gives  its 
prize  holders  freedom  of  choice,  restricts  that  freedom 
to  a  few  of  the  great  public  galleries  or  exhibitions. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  these  Art-Unions  that 
claims  our  notice,  especially  as  it  is  a  feature  which 
once  had  so  questionable  a  look  that  the  existence  of 
the  great  London  Art-Union  was  at  one  time  seriously 
endangered,  as  a  violation  of  legal  enactments,  although 
numbers  of  the  highest  personages  of  the  realm  were 
enrolled  among  its  members.  I  refer  to  the  mode  by 
which  the  annual  prizes  are  distributed,  namely,  by  the 
drawing  of  lots,  by  which  an  Art-Union  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  lottery.  And  what  rendered  this  feature  of  these 
institutions  still  more  suspicious,  in  the  view  of  many 
intelligent  and  wrell  disposed  persons,  is  the  known  fact 
that  in  times  past,  when  the  law  everywhere  permitted 
and  sanctioned  lotteries,  lotteries  were  instituted  for 
useful  and  even  religious  objects.  With  the  recollection 
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of  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
people,  not  duly  informed,  should  look  upon  an  Art- 
Union  as  an  institution  of  this  sort ;  a  plan  devised, 
under  the  pretence  of  encouraging  Art,  to  make  money 
for  somebody  by  the  favor  of  chance  or  fortune,  in 
plain  words,  by  gambling.  But  Art-Unions  have  no 
purposes  of  this  sort  whatever.  There  is  no  appeal 
made  to  the  love  of  gain.  They  have  their  origin  and 
their  end  in  the  love  of  Art.  They  offer  no  chance  of 
a  fortune  to  anybody,  although  they  furnish  Artists  with 
new  opportunities  of  making  their  fortunes,  if  they  can, 
by  genius,  skill,  and  industry.  The  essential  evil  of 
lotteries  is,  that  they  destroy  the  faith  of  men  in  that 
great  law  of  our  nature  which  prescribes  labour  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  all  enduring  success,  and 
they  teach  men  to  worship  fortune  as  their  God,  the 
sovereign  disposer  of  their  lot.  Beneath  this  fatal 
error,  the  mind  loses  its  uprightness,  and  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  integrity  to  the  prospect  of  a  lucky 
chance.  And  if  a  lucky  chance  occurs,  and  wealth 
comes  all  at  once,  without  being  purchased  by  long 
habits  of  honest  labour,  a  giant  curse  is  sure  to  come 
with  it,  and  converts  the  gold,  that  was  so  fondly  coveted, 
into  a  sure  and  speedy  means  of  degradation,  dishonor, 
and  death.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  lotteries.  But  Art-Unions,  as  they  are  constituted, 
have  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  shake  any  man’s 
faith  in  the  binding  obligation  of  work;  The  subscri- 
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bers  receive  a  fair  return  for  the  amount  which  they 
pay,  in  the  engraving  which  every  subscriber  receives, 
and  they  all  have  the  consciousness  of  helping  an 
honorable  class  of  men,  and  of  being  engaged  in 
contributing  to  a  vast  social  good.  I  state  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  simple  truth.  Were  it  otherwise — if 
any  injurious  moral  influence  wrere  exercised  by  Art- 
Unions,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  experience  of 
nearly  twelve  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  a  much 
longer  period — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — on  the 
Continent,  would  have  made  it  manifest,  especially 
when  the  public  mind  was  awake  and  sensitive  on  this 
point.  But  no  evil,  but  immense  good,  has  been  done 
by  Art-Unions,  and  they  have  been  steadily  attracting 
the  patronage  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and  of  the  highest 
station  and  character. 

I  return  now  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
benefits  accruing  from  these  associations.  I  have  said, 
what  indeed  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  they 
cultivate  a  taste  for  works  of  Art,  and  so  exert  a 
civilizing  influence,  and  that  they  give  employment  to 
Artists.  In  1844,  when  the  London  Art-Union  was 
in  peril  of  being  broken  up  on  the  ground  of  its 
supposed  illegality,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Government,  to  the  effect  that  “  the  London  Art-Union, 
during  the  seven  years  it  had  then  existed,  had  expend¬ 
ed  about  £36,000  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
works  of  Art,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  Artists, 
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and  the  diffusion  of  a  knoAvledge  of  and  a  taste  for 
the  Fine  Arts  throughout  the  empire ;  that  none  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  its  management  had  any  pecuniary 
or  other  personal  interest  therein ;  that  it  had  put  into 
operation  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  medal-die 
sinkers,  and  workers  in  bronze ;  that  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  correspondents  not  merely  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Singapore,  Nova 
Scotia,  Hobart  Town,  Mexico,  and  New  York;  and 
had  thus  bound  together  by  one  common  interest — an 
important  and  good  one — a  multitude  of  individuals 
throughout  the  world,  and  had  opened  to  many  fresh 
sources  of  elevating  gratification,  tending  to  wean  them 
from  debasing  pursuits.” 

These  specific  results  of  our  associations  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  intelligible  and 
apparent.  Every  one  sees  that  the  consequence  must 
be  that  a  new  interest  is  awakened  in  works  of  Art, 
and  that  employment  is  furnished  for  Artists.  But, 
after  all,  the  general  idea  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  very  vague  and  indefinite.  It  is  all  very 
well  that  men  are  pleased,  and  it  is  still  better  that 
one  great  class  of  workers  should  have  employment. 
Still,  to  what  does  the  pleasure  amount  ?  To  what 
substantial  good  does  it  contribute  ?  And  what,  in 
the  end,  is  the  worth  of  the  Artist’s  labors,  beyond 
the  advantage  to  himself? 

In  reply  to  these  and  similar  questions,  and  to  meet 
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that  scepticism  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  the  great  devotion  of  our  times  to 
matters  of  practical  utility  has  naturally  enough  gene¬ 
rated,  and  which  lurks  in  so  many  minds,  I  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  even  if  we  could  not  clearly  discern 
what  good  is  to  come  of  the  Fine  Arts,  still  they  have  a 
rightful  claim  to  our  regard,  on  this  ground,  namely, 
that  they  meet  an  essential  want  of  our  nature,  and 
spring  from  a  plain  principle,  nay,  one  of  the  very 
highest,  if  not  the  highest  principle  of  the  human 
constitution,  a  principle  to  the  culture  of  which  they 
help  to  minister.  And  that  our  nature,  our  whole 
nature,  should  be  duly  cultivated — that  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  as  a  prime  duty,  and  the  chief  business  of 
human  life,  even  though  we  could  not  discern  what  is 
to  be  the  result  of  such  cultivation.  The  term  Art 
would  seem  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were  the  opposite 
of  the  term  Nature.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  the 
Fine  Arts — Poetry,  Music,  Painting,  and  Sculpture — 
are  all  natural,  and  the  highest  works  of  Art  in  either 
of  these  departments,  those  works  which  are  inspired 
and  fashioned  by  the  finest  genius,  are  the  highest 
works  of  Nature.  That  principle  of  the  human  soul, 
of  which  the  Fine  Arts  are  at  once  the  offspring  and 
the  witnesses,  is  the  love  of  the  beautiful:  in  its  first 
stage  the  love  of  visible  beauty,  but  in  its  essence  and 
aspiration  the  love  of  spiritual  beauty,  of  the  Eternal 
Harmony,  of  the  infinite  grace  and  beauty  of  God.  The 
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Fine  Arts  are  the  means,  the  voice,  by  which  tnis 
holiest  and  most  ennobling;  sentiment  of  the  human 
bosom  seeks  to  express  itself. 

That  the  Fine  Arts  thus  spring  out  of  man’s  nature, 
and,  indeed,  out  of  his  highest  nature,  is  apparent  by 
many  expressive  indications.  One  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  childhood  is  the  open  and  eager  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  which  kindles  the  imagination  and 
inspires  the  activity  of  the  young,  making  a  “  picture 
book”  an  all-sufficing  balm  for  the  heaviest  sorrows  of 
infancy,  and  transforming  a  slate  and  pencil  into  a 
magician’s  tablet  and  wand. 


Behold  the  child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 

A  six  years  darling  of  a  pigmy  size! 

See,  where  ’mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother’s  kisses, 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father’s  eyes  ! 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly  learned  art. 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 

But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part, 

Filling  from  time  to  time  his  “humorous  stage” 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 

That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage, 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 
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Thus,  with  the  pure  genius  of  a  high  Artist,  Words¬ 
worth  describes  the  unfolding  in  the  child’s  nature  of 
that  primal  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  which  the  Fine 
Arts  have  their  origin.  From  its  very  birth,  the  human 
spirit  is  an  artist,  and  its  natural  organs  are  the 
implements  of  its  art. 

But  that  natural  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  the  soul 
and  inspiring  principle  of  all  Art,  is  seen  not  only  in 
the  child’s  nature,  but  also  in  those  who  would  fain 
deny  its  claims  and  ignore  its  existence.  They  may 
forbid  the  cultivation  of  Music  and  Painting,  and  insist 
that  nothing  shall  be  consulted,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  dress,  for  instance,  beyond  decency  and  comfort, 
denying  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  so  much  gratifica- 
tion  even  as  it  might  find  in  the  attire  of  the  person. 
But  Nature  is  not  to  be  thus  summarily  put  down. 
She  contrives  stealthily  to  weave  a  grace  into  the 
plainest  Quaker  garb,  and  compels  those  who  study 
plainness  of  dress  to  refer,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  to 
a  standard  of  ideal  simplicity.  The  spirit  of  beauty, 
cast  out  in  one  shape,  appears  in  another;  and  fineness 
of  texture  and  a  certain  costly  air  take  the  place  of 
gay  colors  and  decorations.  It  is  an  ancient  saying, 
“  though  you  drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  she 
will  return  upon  you,”  and  in  one  way  or  another 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  will  be  gratified ;  and 
they,  who  abjure  the  harp,  the  psaltery,  and  the 
dulcimer,  are  compelled  to  listen  to  a  species 
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of  music,  in  the  monotonous  chanting  of  their 
preachers. 

But  farther,  there  is  an  inseparable  fellowship,  nay, 
an  identity,  of  the  Fine  Arts.  They  are  all  the  offspring 
of  one  principle.  They  spring  out  of  the  same  nature. 
If  music  and  painting  are  banished,  then  poetry  must 
go  too,  because  poetry  is  music  and  painting  both.  It 
is  music  in  its  numbers,  and  painting  in  the  forms 
which  it  gives  to  its  creations.  Every  poet,  (and  every 
man,  even  the  most  illiterate,  the  wild  Indian  of  the 
West,  who  has  any  life,  any  passion  in  him,  is  in  this 
respect  a  poet,)  becomes  a  painter  and  an  artist  the 
instant  he  undertakes  to  express  his  emotion  and  give 
it  form  in  words.  All  sincere  language — all  language 
that  is  the  genuine  expression  of  deep  feeling — is 
poetical,  figurative,  picturesque.  Nature  continually 
prompts  us  to  use  metaphorical  forms  of  speech,  which 
are  so  many  pictures,  not,  indeed,  presented  visibly  to 
the  eye  on  canvas,  but  composed,  drawn,  and  colored, 
by  the  imagination ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  the  emotion  from  which  we  speak,  the  painting  in 
words  is  bold  and  complete.  So  that  if  the  art  of 
painting  is  not  to  be  cherished,  neither  is  the  art  of 
speech,  for  this,  too,  concerns  itself,  especially  when 
most  in  earnest,  in  constructing  beautiful  forms,  which, 
to  the  imagination,  are  as  well  defined  and  expressive 
as  if  they  were  fixed  upon  the  canvas  or  hewn  out  of 
marble.  Even  the  common  daily  speech  of  men 
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breathes  the  soul  of  Art.  This  very  name  of  the 
faculty,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  imagination,  in 
other  words,  the  power  of  imagining  things,  of  fashion¬ 
ing  images,  does  it  not  show  us  that  Art  is  native  to  the 
mind  of  man?  Nature  makes  Artists  of  us  all,  and  we 
cannot  so  much  as  frame  a  sentence  that  there  shall  not 
be  a  picture.  In  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  human 
spirit — there  the  canvas  is  always  spread  and  the  pencil 
ever  busy.  Happy  they  who  have  their  minds  filled 
with  noble  pictures  and  majestic  images,  and  who,  by 
the  tongue,  the  pen,  the  chisel,  or  the  brush,  can  help 
us  to  participate  in  their  visions  of  beauty  and  make 
them  our  own  !  The  very  instincts  of  our  nature  plead 
with  us  to  encourage  and  honor  them. 

But  the  love  of  the  Beautiful,  which  is  the  central 
life  of  Art,  dwells  not  only  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  it  is 
revealed  throughout  all  nature  as  one  of  the  attributes 
of  the  all-creating,  all-upholding  spirit.  Men  study 
external  nature  as  a  vast  machine  which  works  merely 
to  supply  them  with  bread.  They  look  at  it  chiefly 
with  an  eye  to  its  economic  uses ;  and  the  vast  volume 
of  Nature,  (as  it  has  been  said)  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
nothing  more  or  better  than  a  grand  domestic  cookery 
book,  crowded  with  receipts  for  the  human  kitchen. 
If  such  be  its  character,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
most  superbly  illustrated,  more  richly  illuminated  than 
was  ever  popish  missal,  and  that  it  contains  illustrations 
which  no  culinary  skill  can  interpret.  For  does  not 
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creation  overflow  with  beauty?  W e  nave  but  to  glance 
at  the  sunset  sky,  the  midnight  heavens,  the  foaming 
waterfall,  mountains,  streams  and  fields,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  Creative  Power  is  not  a  pure  intellect, 
adapting  means  to  ends,  designing  and  combining — 
there  are  traces  everywhere  of  something  higher  than 
mere  contrivance  or  design.  Is  there  not  an  infinite 
heart  throbbing  under  the  graceful  and  gorgeous 
drapery  of  the  Universe,  a  living  soul  of  joy  breathing 
through  all  nature,  and  exulting  in  her  grandeur  and 
beauty  ?  Whence  are  all  those  wildernesses  of  flowers 
blooming  in  hidden  nooks  and  unvisited  prairies, 
wasting  their  sweetness  and  their  grace  on  the  desert 
air?  No  man  hath  gone  there  to  enjoy  them  and  put 
them  to  his  use.  Those  “rainbow-colored  shells,” 
“  bright  things  that  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain,”  on 
the  floor  of  the  ocean — do  they  not  bear  testimony  that 
the  Creating  Spirit  delights  in  the  production  of  beauty* 
that  he  is  the  chief  of  Artists  ?  There  is  present,  then, 
in  nature  the  spirit  of  Art.  And  the  Artist — painter, 
sculptor,  or  poet — who  is  devoted  to  great  works,  in 
which  he  embodies  and  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  is  not  misled  by  an  artificial  taste.  The 
genius  that  impels  him,  if  it  be  genius,  and  not  a 
craving  for  money  or  fame  alone,  is  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  that  power  which  has  given  beauty  to  the 
whole  creation,  and  he  is  working  in  harmony  with 
nature. 
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In  al!  that  I  have  now  said  my  purpose  has  been 
simply  to  show  that  Art  is  bora  of  Nature — that 
painting  and  sculpture  spring  from  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  native  to  the  human  mind,  revealing  itself  in 
the  very  infancy  of  our  being,  disclosed  even  those  who 
would  suppress  it,  and  appealed  to  and  encouraged  by 
all  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Upon  this 
ground  alone  the  Fine  Arts  claim  our  regard.  Nature 
sanctions  the  claim. 

But  we  are  not,  by  any  means,  limited  to  these 
considerations.  Art  is  useful  as  well  as  natural.  The 
pleasure  which  it  affords  is  not  only  in  itself  of  a  refined 
character,  it  tends  to  refine  and  elevate  all  our  tastes. 
To  persons  dwelling  amidst  the  dust  and  noise  and  hot 
rivalries  of  a  city,  landscape  paintings  produce  the 
effect  of  a  visit  to  the  quiet  and  loveliness  of  rural 
scenes.  Few  are  they  for  whom  the  country,  either 
for  its  own  beauty,  or  for  its  associations  with  the 
pleasant  times  of  childhood,  has  not  a  powerful  charm. 
We  gaze  upon  a  picture  portraying  some  country  spot, 
we  detect  some  resemblance  to  places  we  have  visited, 
and  immediately  we  are  lost  in  a  reverie  of  pleasing 
recollections,  in  which  the  spirit  bathes  as  in  a  stream, 
and  is  refreshed ;  and  the  sum  of  our  enjoyment  or 
happiness  is  thus  sensibly  increased.  For  myself,  I 
almost  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  tell  a  good  landscape 
painting  from  a  poor  one.  For  however  poor  the  picture 
may  be,  judged  by  principles  of  Art,  however  defective 
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may  be  its  coloring,  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that 
reminds  me  of  pleasant  nooks  that  I  have  seen,  or 
should  love  to  be  in,  the  painting  instantly  has  my  eye 
and  my  heart.  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  any  special 
fondness  for  this  branch  of  Art,  but  still  I  recognize  in 
it  a  peculiar  charm,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  same,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  with  others.  As  it  is  with 
landscape  painting,  so  is  it  with  all  other  kinds  of 
painting.  There  is  a  refining  pleasure  communicated 
to  the  mind ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  virtue  leads  to 
happiness,  so  is  it  also  true  that  make  men  happy,  help 
them  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  better  sentiments  of 
their  nature,  and  you  will  be  helping  to  make  them 
virtuous.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  should  enter  his 
house  every  day  between  rows  of  majestic  statues  to 
make  him  magnanimous.  We  cannot  all  or  any  of  us 
do  this,  but  we  can  help  to  multiply  works  of  Art. 
We  can  surround  the  minds  of  men  with  soothing 
and  exalting  pictures  and  images.  He  who  is  daily 
immersed  in  the  cares  of  business,  may  have  the  walls 
of  his  parlor  hung  round,  with  rural  scenes,  for  instance, 
so  that  it  shall  be  as  if  those  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows  or  loopholes,  through  which  he  looks  out  into 
the  country,  and  feels  the  cool  breath  of  nature 
refreshing  his  wearied  spirit. 

We  crowd  our  rooms  with  furniture — hair-cloth  and 
mahogany — the  aspect  of  which  wearies  and  disgusts  the 
eye  and  the  mind  w  ith  a  sense  of  the  vulgarity  of  fashion, 


and  affords  us  the  relief  of  hardly  a  single  line  ol  grace  or 
beauty.  And  this  we  do  at  an  expense  which  would  secure 
us  fine  works  of  Art,  works  that  should  strike  a  sensation 
of  pleasure  into  the  heart  whenever  the  eye  fell  upon  them, 
and  make  our  visiters  unconscious  of  the  time  that  we 
might  keep  them  waiting.  I  do  not  intend  by  these 
remarks  to  encourage  the  love  of  Art  to  enter  into  the 
lists  against  the  love  of  fashionable  furniture,  for,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  taste,  the  issue  of  such  a 
conflict  would  be  very  doubtful.  And,  besides,  there 
is  no  need  of  fomenting  any  such  quarrel.  For  if  our 
parlors  are  ever  to  be  well  furnished,  if  the  fine  union 
of  beauty  and  comfort  is  ever  to  be  attained,  I  believe 
it  will  come  from  a  taste  cultivated  for  and  by  the  Arts 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  We  have  all  entered 
rooms  where  the  most  lavish  expense  was  manifest, 
but  where  all  was  cold  and  constrained,  and  where 
there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of  comfort  or  of  ease. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  other  houses  you  have  been 
inspired  to  converse  with  fluency,  and  to  move  with 
unwonted  freedom,  and  grace  perhaps,  by  the  comforta¬ 
ble  and  homelike  appearance  of  everything  around  you. 
Everything  invited  you  to  be  at  your  ease.  If  such 
pleasant  places  are  to  be  multiplied,  the  Fine  Arts  will 
have  a  share  in  the  good  work.  They  will  lead  the 
way  into  mansions  better  built  and  better  furnished. 

And  here  we  are  naturally  led  to  note  the  close 
connection  subsisting  between  the  Fine  Arts  and  the 
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Useful  Arts.  They  are  commonly  considered  as  separate 
and  distinct ;  and  yet.  when  we  see  how  the  former 
act  on  the  latter,  we  are  almost  ready  to  pronounce 
the  Fine  Arts  the  most  useful  of  the  two.  It  was  only 
a  little  while  ago  that  you  may  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  how  a  silversmith  in  a  neighboring  city 
had  made  a  fortune  out  of  a  new  pattern  of  a  silver 
spoon  furnished  him  by  an  Artist  who  thought  so  little 
of  it,  that,  although  he  was  poor,  he  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  take  a  few  dollars  for  it  in  exchange.  The 
art  of  painting  involves  the  art  of  design,  and  all  the 
useful  arts  are  only  so  many  variations  of  the  art 
of  design.  In  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  you  are 
stimulating  the  inventive  faculties  of  men,  and  assisting 
all  the  trades  and  active  pursuits  of  life.  Every  man, 
however  humble  his  occupation,  loves  to  have  the 
tools  he  works  with  well  made,  and  by  well  made  I 
mean,  made,  not  only  to  suit  his  purposes,  but  made 
neatly  and  with  a  grace  and  fairness  of  proportions 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  useful.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  handsome  saw  if  it  only  cuts  ? 
There  is  great  use  in  it.  There  is  a  positive  pleasure 
in  merely  handling  it ;  and  the  labor  of  the  workman 
is  thus  lightened  and  rendered  pleasurable.  And 
besides  it  is  always  pleasant  to  see  a  man  working 
with  handsome  implements.  It  looks  as  if  he  loved 
his  work.  It  creates  a  cheerful  atmosphere  around 
the  hardest  human  labor.  It  illuminates  our  views  of 
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human  life.  It  quickens  all  our  energies,  to  catch  any 
hint,  however  humble,  of  human  happiness. 

It  is  wonderful  by  what  small  agencies  the  grand 
operations  of  the  world  are  carried  on,  by  what  unnoticed 
influences,  by  what  subtle  elements,  human  activity  is 
encouraged  and  sustained.  I  am  far  from  asserting 
that  ornament  always  and  necessarily  implies  the 
presence  of  comfort.  But  I  do  say,  that  it  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  substantial  character  of  our 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  effect 
produced  by  the  often  times  most  cheerless  aspect  of 
their  dwellings ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  we 
ride  through  a  country,  like  many  parts  of  New 
England,  for  instance,  where  almost  every  house  has  a 
garden  before  it,  where  the  houses  are  constructed, 
whether  in  good  taste  or  bad  I  say  not,  but  still  with 
an  evident  reference  to  some  ideas  of  beauty  and 
decoration,  and  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  surmise  from 
the  appearance  of  things  whether  the  people  are  rich 
or  in  moderate  circumstances — when  we  ride  through 
such  a  country,  no  man  that  has  any  sympathy  with 
his  kind,  can  resist  the  animating  effect  of  such  a 
spectacle.  His  best  feelings  are  appealed  to  and  called 
into  action,  and  his  heart  is  enlarged.  These  things 
being  so,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  in  encouraging  a 
love  of  the  works  of  Art,  you  are  contributing  to  make 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  world  more  genial  and 
healthy.  You  are  helping  to  beautify  and  embellish 
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the  world — to  encourage  the  Artist  and  cheer  the 
Artisan. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  even  conjecture 
all  the  good  that  may  flow  from  the  advancement  of 
the  Arts.  It  is  the  beauty  of  every  good  work  that  we 
never  can  guess  where  its  good  influences  will  appear. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  that  some  years  ago  it  was 
quite  common  to  hear  it  said  that  peaches,  of  which 
we  have  had  such  an  abundance  this  last  summer,  were 
dying  out,  and  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  a 
peach  would  be  to  the  generality  a  tradition,  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  fruit  coming  to  be  doubted  by  the 
skeptical;  but  railroads  were  made,  and  although 
their  utility  was  very  apparent,  yet  it  was  hardly 
expected  that  they  were  destined  to  convert  New  Jersey 
into  a  peach  orchard,  as  the}r  have  done.  So,  I  say, 
encourage  the  Fine  Arts,  and  you  cannot  anticipate  in 
how  many  quarters  the  good  which  will  be  done  will 
be  manifest.  They  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  humblest  and  with  the  highest,  interests  of  life. 

In  connection  with  religion  they  have  done  more  for 
the  elevation  of  mankind  than  is  acknowledged,  or  can 
well  be  estimated.  Our  low  ideas  of  the  religion  of  the 
old  Pagan  world  are  somewhat  modified  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  relics  of  ancient  Art,  and  observe  what  a 
sense  of  grace  and  grandeur  finds  expression  in  the 
statues  of  the  gods.  The  head  of  the  Phidian  Jove 
shows  that  the  religious  idea  of  the  old  times  was  not 
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without  a  certain  awful  majesty,  and  must  have  helped 
to  exalt  the  barbarous  imagination  of  the  multitude. 
In  Christendom,  the  idolatry,  which  has  at  some 
periods  prevailed,  was  not  caused  by  the  Arts.  It 
sprang  from  the  barbarism,  which  Christianity  found  in 
the  world,  and  which  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  wholly 
tamino-  •  and  idolatry,  the  mistaking  the  visible  sign  for 
the  invisible  which  it  represents,  may  exist  and  does 
exist  without  any  assistance  from  sculpture  or  painting. 
There  are  idols  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of  the 
eye ;  and  an  idolatrous  sacredness  may  be  attached  to 
words,  phrases,  and  mere  forms  of  thought,  as  well  as 
to  visible  images  and  pictures.  Have  not  the  religious 
ideas  and  impressions  of  thousands  been  formed  by  the 
genius  of  Milton,  and  where  shall  we  find  the  Deity  and 
all  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven  more  distinctly  portrayed 
than  in  the  pages  of  his  immortal  song. 

Rut  however  this  may  be,  when  we  look  back  upon 
feudal  Europe,  “  shining  all  o’er  with  naked  swords,”  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  touches  us  to  the  inmost,  that  at  every 
crossway,  on  the  walls  of  every  church,  and  in  all  places 
where  men  met,  there  hung  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Mother  and  her  Child,  a  mute  but  humanizing  remem- 
brance  of  the  most  sacred  tie  of  humanity?  And,  as  “one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,”  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  silent  appeal,  thus  ceaselessly  made 
to  simple  natural  affection,  to  the  common  heart  of  all 
men,  was  not  without  its  effect.  If  that  tender  symbol 
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was  worshipped  idolatrously,  it  was  through  human 
ignorance  and  infirmity.  The  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  Arts  inspired  by  Christianity,  is  visible,  not 
in  the  idolatry,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  symbol  was 
what  it  was,  so  touching  and  so  true  to  nature,  the 
holiness  of  womanhood,  the  innocence  of  infancy, 
and  the  tenderness  of  maternal  love.  I  confess,  I  cannot 
see  any  absolute  necessity  for  confounding  the  sign 
with  the  invisible  fact  for  which  it  stands,  nor  can  I 
understand  what  obstruction  to  the  devout  emotions  of 
an  enlightened  mind  is  presented  by  visible  representa¬ 
tions  of  saints  and  apostles,  nor  why  they  should  not 
speak  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  from  the  walls  of  our 
churches.  Nature  deals  with  us  thus.  The  Unseen 
admonishes  us  of  its  presence  by  visible  forms,  animate 
and  inanimate.  It  reveals  itself  in  perishable  flesh,  in 
holy  men  and  great  actions,  and  when  these  are 
significantly  portrayed  by  genius,  using  the  Arts  as  its 
implements,  we  cannot  admire  the  skill  of  the  Artist 
without  being  impressed  by  the  heroism  and  sanctity 
which  he  has  represented.  There  is  in  our  city  a  piece 
of  sculpture  entitled  an  Agnus  Dei — Lamb  of  God.  A 
little  child  leaning  on  a  cross  is  represented  as  standing 
in  an  attitude  of  the  most  unstudied  repose,  with  one 
foot  advanced  and  resting  on  the  head  of  a  serpent. 
His  face  is  upraised,  not  as  in  prayer  or  adoration,  but 
as  if  the  soul  of  the  child  were  filled  with  a  full  vision 
of  Heaven.  The  face  is  a  clear  and  unstained  mirror 
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whence  the  light  and  peace  of  Heaven  are  reflected, 
into  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  Were  this  statue  set 
up  in  a  household,  hidden  behind  a  veil,  which  should 
be  raised  only  when  noisy  and  selfish  passions  were 
kindling,  methinks  such  a  vision  of  peace  and  innocence 
would  have  an  instantaneous  effect  to  cool  the  heats  of 
anger,  and  to  quench  all  wrath  and  sweeten  all 
bitterness.  It  softens  the  heart  but  to  look  on  it. 

But  in  dwelling  thus  upon  the  refining  influences  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  there  rises  vividly  before  me  the  wasted 
figure,  (now  asleep  in  the  grave,)  of  one  than  whom 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  neither  in  this  community  nor 
in  any  other,  ever  had  a  more  generous  and  devoted 
lover.  And  they  repaid  his  love.  Under  an  ex¬ 
hausting  weight  of  bodily  infirmity,  they  were  his 
comforters;  and  they  slowly,  silently,  transfigured  him. 
Months,  years,  before  he  died,  he  was  translated 
into  a  world  of  beauty,  where  magnanimous 
purposes  and  the  kindliest  sentiments  of  humanity 
kept  constant  communion  with  his  spirit.  The  very 
expression  of  his  countenance,  although  the  shadow  of 
suffering  lay  upon  it,  bore  witness,  in  its  gentleness,  to 
the  benign  influences  that  sustained  and  fed  his  inmost 
life.  Although  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  so 
busily  engaged  in  enriching  his  collection  of  paintings, 
adding  to  it  works  bv  the  most  eminent  hands,  that  it 
would  soon  have  become  the  most  valuable  private 
collection  of  modern  paintings  in  the  country,  yet  it 
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was  not  by  his  patronage  of  Artists,  munificent  as  it 
was,  that  he  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  those 
objects  which  our  Association,  Gentlemen,  has  in  view. 
It  was  the  living  influence  of  his  personal  enthusiasm 
for  the  Arts,  which  was  so  attractive  and  so  powerful. 
Persons,  who  visited  him  in  his  rooms,  where  he 
sate  surrounded  by  pictures,  were  insensibly  led  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  refined  tastes,  and  learned 
to  love  what  he  loved,  and  to  imitate  his  example. 
Not  his  direct  influence  alone,  but  his  unconscious 
influence,  w'as  most  active  in  behalf  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance 
witnessed  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  his  paintings. 
And  the  spirit  that  animated  him  was  awakened  in 
them.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  in  Edward 
Carey’s  room  tlmt  the  possessor  of  the  statue,  recently 
exhibited  in  this  city, of  the  Greek  Slave  first  had  created 
in  him,  or  at  least  encouraged,  that  interest  in  the  Fine 
Arts  which,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  he  is  now  express¬ 
ing  with  such  princely  liberality.  Mr.  Carey  was  for  a 
long  time  almost  the  sole  purchaser  of  modern  works  of 
Art  amon<r  us.  But  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  no 
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longer  alone.  Olliers  had  become  animated  by  a 
like  spirit.  So  that  at  this  present,  there  exists  in 
Philadelphia,  as  I  believe  in  no  other  city  in  the  Union, 
a  living  love  of  Art.  Within  a  few  squares  of  my 
own  dwelling  there  are  paintings  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals,  which,  both  in  number  and  in  value, 
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would  suffice  to  form  a  public  exhibition  worth  a 
journey  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  visit.  And 
our  fellow  citizens,  who  are  thus  interested  in  the  Arts, 
are  not  content  with  possessing  one  or  two  fine 
pictures.  The  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
And  there  is  a  disposition  to  consider  the  Fine  Arts  as 
supplying  one  of  the  necessities  of  civilized  life.  We 
have  an  evidence  of  the  growing  love  of  Art  in  the 
prosperous  and  promising  condition  of  this  ancient 
Academy,  which  is  rising  like  the  Phoenix  from  its 
ashes,  and  whose  last  two  annual  exhibitions  have  been 
surpassed  by  no  exhibitions  in  the  country.  By  the 
favor  of  its  directors  we  are  now  assembled  within 
these  walls.  We  trust  that  the  Art-Union  will  be 
able  to  return  the  kindness,  by  inducing  Artists  to  send 
their  pictures  to  enrich  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Academy. 

In  a  community  thus  distinguished  by  a  growing 
interest  in  the  Fine  Arts,  in  an  assembly  whom  that 
interest  has  nowr  brought  together,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  fervent  hope 
that  that  costly  and  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  which 
is  now  in  our  city  will  be  permanently  retained  among 
us.  I  speak  of  the  group  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  some  months 
since  the  Artist  sent  this  duplicate  of  a  work,  executed 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  this  country.  His  works 
were  not  wholly  unknown  among  us.  Two  of  his 
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statues  and  a  cast  of  a  third  enrich  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Carey.  They  all  breathe  the  pure  inspiration 
of  genius.  But  this  last  work,  the  Hero  and  Leander, 
transcends  all  that  we  have  yet  seen  from  his  chisel. 
To  me,  if  I  may  freely  express  a  private  opinion  in 
this  presence,  it  is  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  Art,  of 
what  Sculpture  can  do.  The  design  of  the  Artist  is  as 
distinctly,  as  eloquently  told  in  the  whole  expression  of 
the  piece  as  if  it  were  written  out  in  legible  characters 
on  the  marble.  Hero  and  Leander  have  been  immor¬ 
talized  by  their  loves  and  by  their  melancholy  fate. 
Separated  though  they  were  by  the  waters  of  the 
Hellespont,  which,  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  (the 
places  where  these  lovers  respectively  dwelt,)  is  three 
miles  broad,  Hero  and  Leander  were  of  one  heart,  and 
the  sea  could  not  divide  them.  Leander,  having  swam 
several  times  across  to  Abydos  to  see  Hero,  was  at 
last  drowned,  and  his  body  was  washed  ashore,  and 
Hero  in  her  despair  plunged  into  the  waves  and 
perished  in  the  same  element.  Such  is  their  brief 
history.  Accordingly,  the  design  of  the  Artist,  in  the 
group  of  which  I  speak,  is  to  represent  the  perfection, 
the  ideal,  the  divinity  of  human  love,  that  true  love, 
which,  Swedenborg  says,  in  the  spiritual  world  makes 
two  angels  into  one.  Leander  is  represented  as  having 
just  accomplished  his  three  miles’  swim.  He  has  gained 
the  shore,  and  sunk,  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  Hero,  who 
is  seated  on  a  rock.  The  weariness  of  his  limbs  is 
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finely  expressed  in  the  marble.  While  he  supports 
himself  with  one  arm  around  Hero  and  resting  on  her 
shoulder,  the  whole  life  and  soul  of  the  beautiful  youth 
is  speaking  from  his  features  and  his  eyes  with  an 
earnestness,  which,  if  the  marble  could  speak,  could 
not  be  uttered  in  words.  His  face  might  be  taken  for 
a  model  of  adoration,  while  the  whole  attitude  and 
manner  of  Hero,  one  of  whose  arms  hangs  around  his 
shoulders,  while  the  other  is  laid  with  a  gentle  pressure 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  as  if  she  would  have  him  rest 
like  a  wearied  child — her  whole  attitude  has  all  the 
sacred,  the  infinite  tenderness  of  maternal  love.  The 
holy  sentiment,  the  divine  essence,  the  soul  of  love 
breathes  triumphantly  from  the  marble,  and  one  can 
hardly  look  at  it  without  tears.  But  in  vain  do  I 
attempt  to  express  my  sense  of  the  perfect  beauty 
of  this  wonderful  work.  As  yet  it  has  been  but 
imperfectly  seen,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  taken  from  the 
box  *  in  which  it  is  packed  with  such  care  and  strength, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whose  charge  it  was  sent,  is 
reluctant  to  release  it  entirely  from  its  present  safe 
position  until  some  prospect  appears  of  disposing  of  it 
permanently.*  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  group  in  marble 
that  has  come  to  our  shores.  It  is  not  calculated  for 
private  possession.  Any  one  who  appreciates  its 
beauty,  will  be  desirous  that  others  should  participate 

*  Since  the  above  was  said,  this  rare  work  has  been  placed  for  exhibition 
in  the  Academy,  where  it  delights  every  beholder,  and  where,  I  trust,  it 
is  destined  to  remain. 
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in  the  pleasure.  Although  the  price  of  this  work 
comes  within  the  means  of  only  a  few  private  fortunes, 
yet  by  a  general  subscription,  by  an  art-union  for  the 
occasion,  it  might  be  secured,  within  these  walls,  to  the 
whole  community.  “  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever!”  I  will  cherish  the  hope  that  this  creation 
of  genius  is  destined  to  take  up  its  abode  among  us, 
to  delight  our  eyes  and  touch  our  hearts,  and  minister 
to  the  love  and  culture  of  Art. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  this  evening, 
(to  use  the  often  quoted  phrase  of  the  Roman  orator,) 
“not  as  I  wished,  but  as  1  was  able.”  I  trust  that  the 
Art-Union  of  Philadelphia  is  destined  to  flourish  like  its 
sisters,  and  that  what  has  now  been  said  may  help  to 
promote  its  success.  There  is  only  one  rare  quality 
of  a  public  speaker,  in  the  possession  of  which  I  take 
some  little  pride,  and  against  which  I  hope  I  have  not 
greatly  offended  on  the  present  occasion — and  that  is 
brevity. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
1848. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia  was 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on  Monday  evening,  the  16th  of 
October,  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  first  Annual  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Certificates  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Chair  was- taken  by  the  Vice 
President,  Joseph  Sill,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  J.  Natt  was  appointed 
Secretary. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  Mr.  Sill  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows : 

The  Managers  of  the  Art-Union,  in  submitting  their  proceedings 
to  the  Subscribers  for  the  first  time,  are  fully  aware  that  their  efforts 
may  not  appear  to  have  borne  good  fruit — that  the  extension  of  the 
time  beyond  the  regularly  appointed  period  for  distribution,  in  May 
last,  may  not  seem  to  have  brought  with  it  much  increase  of  patron¬ 
age  to  the  Society;  and  they  have  to  confess  that  the  result  of  the 
delay  has  not  come  up  to  their  wishes  and  expectations.  They  had 
indulged  the  hope  of  considerable  addition  to  the  List  of  Subscri¬ 
bers;  but  although  their  hopes  have  not  been  fully  realized,  their 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  partial  success ;  and  the  protraction 
of  the  lime  of  the  distribution  of  the  Prizes  has  caused  some  in¬ 
crease  to  the  Subscription  List,  and  allowed  the  Board  more  time 
for  a  dissemination  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  Society.  It  has 
enabled  the  Managers,  also,  to  deliver  the  Engraving  of  “John  Knox 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots”  into  many  parts  of  the  United  States; — 
the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  more  particularly  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  next  year,  as  it  will  compare  advantageously  with  any 
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of  the  Prints  distributed  by  other  societies,  and  certainly  tend  tct 
create  for  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia  numerous  friends  and  Sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Pencil  of  Leutze,  and  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Sartain,  the  Engraver ;  and  may  be  considered  only  as 
a  precursor  of  other  examples  of  the  Burin  of  equal  excellence  yet 
to  be  disseminated  by  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  contributed  their  efforts  towards  the 
building  up  of  the  Society,  from  a  deep  and  devoted  love  of  the  Fine 
Arts — from  an  ardent  desire  that  the  principles  of  Art  and  of  good 
Taste  might  be  carried  into  every  Hamlet  and  City  of  this  Union. 
They  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the  cultivation  of  Art  has  a 
humanizing  and  elevating  influence — that  it  tends  to  refine  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  to  purify  the  heart,  by  creating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
Nature,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  Great  Works  of  the  Old  Masters. 
They  believe  that  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
the  knowledge  of  Art  is  extremely  limited,  if  not  entirely  a  sealed 
book;  and  they  would  endeavor,  by  all  the  ability  they  possess,  to 
give  a  new  sense,  a  new  and  beautiful  source  of  pleasure,  to  every 
person  who  has  hitherto  been  deprived  of  it.  They  would  show 
them,  also,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  not  only  calculated 
to  produce  pleasurable  and  elevating  sensations,  but  that  it  is  capable 
of  exceeding  utility.  That  a  knowledge  of  Drawing  and  Design  is 
not  alone  necessary  to  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
Painting  and  other  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  but  it  is  necessary, 
also,  to  every  one  who  is  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts — to 
every  worker  in  Iron,  in  Brass,  in  Wood,  in  Stone,  in  Leather,  in 
the  precious  Metals,  in  Silk,  and  throughout  every  department  of 
human  labor.  They  would  deeply  instil  into  the  mind  of  every 
Mechanic  and  Tradesman,  who  has  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
conduct  his  business  without  such  knowledge,  that  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Drawing  and  Design  would  enable  him  to  do  his  work  much 
better — that  it  would  give  him  new  ideas  of  Form  and  Construction, 
which  he  could  turn  to  profitable  account — that  it  would  promote  a 
saving  of  time,  by  enabling  him  to  produce  patterns  and  new  modes 
of  manufacture  with  celerity  and  correctness ;  which  he  could  only 
produce  before,  after  much  thought,  repeated  trials  and  failures,  and 
great  imperfection  at  the  best. 

Such  views  the  Board  of  Managers  would  desire  to  see  widely 
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disseminated ;  and  they  believe  that  this  state  of  things  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia.  Its  purposes 
may  not  at  once  be  understood;  but  when  the  liberality  of  its  aims, 
and  its  desire  that  every  part  of  the  United  States  shall  partake  of 
its  benefits,  is  rightly  appreciated,  they  feel  confident  that  it  will 
meet  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  Within  a  few  years  the  New 
York  Institution  has  grown  up  from  the  feebleness  of  childhood  to 
the  strength  and  vigor  and  activity  of  fully  developed  manhood. 
New  York  is  not  content  with  its  mercantile  sovereignty,  but  is  aim" 
ing  to  become,  also,  the  great  Patron  of  the  Arts.  It  has  certainly 
made  great  and  commendable  exertions  to  establish  a  taste  for  some¬ 
thing  more  ennobling  than  the  love  of  gain;  and  its  example  ought 
to  have  a  stirring  influence  upon  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia.  Can¬ 
not  we  also  excel  in  the  race  of  honor  and  refinement?  This  City 
was  once  the  acknowledged  head  of  Learning  and  Taste.  This 
ancient  Academy  has  become  time-honored,  and  still  commands  the 
respect  and  the  patronage  of  the  public;  but,  with  all  our  advan¬ 
tages,  is  not  more  expected  of  us  than  has  been  done?  Can  we 
not,  by  combined  effort  and  a  little  more  exertion,  take  a  leading 
attitude  in  the  Arts  of  Design,  and  in  every  thing  which  tends  to 
adorn  and  invigorate  humanity? 

The  Board  of  Managers  think  that  Philadelphia  ought  not  to  be 
secondary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts,  but  that 
she  owes  it  to  her  past  position  and  history  to  take  a  commanding 
rank  in  the  career  of  usefulness;  and  while  they  would  urge  upon 
the  Citizens  generally  to  come  forward  in  support  of  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  Institutions  here,  they  would  assure  the  public  that  no  pains 
will  be  spared  on  their  part  to  make  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia 
as  popular  and  as  useful  as  any  other  Institution  in  the  Country. 


On  motion,  D.  P.  Robinson,  and  Wm:  Sloanaker,  Esqs.,  were 
appointed  Tellers  to  verify  the  deposit  of  the  Ballots,  and  superin¬ 
tend  the  Drawing. 


.Iames  S.  Wallace,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
then  read  the  following  Annual  Report  ; 
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REPORT. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  “The  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia,”  in 
making  this  their  First  Annual  Report  to  the  Subscribers,  beg  leave 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  before  entering  into  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  present  position  and  prospects;  and  they  would  premise 
that  their  experience  has  not  been  unattended  with  anxiety,  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  considerable  labour;  which,  however,  have  been  cheerfully 
bestowed  upon  an  object  which  they  believe  to  be  materially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  improvement  and  refinement  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  every  new  undertaking  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome ; 
and  they  found  that  to  establish  such  an  Institution  as  “  The  Art- 
Union  of  Philadelphia,”  whose  operations  were  intended  to  cover 
a  large  portion  of  our  common  Country,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
its  objects  known  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Society  might  be  rightly  understood,  and  that  those  interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  Institution  might  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprize. 
New  views  of  any  subject  are  not  easily  or  readily  appreciated,  and 
such  views  must  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  a  variety  of  means, 
and  can  be  successfully  carried  out  only  by  continual  appeals  and 
inducements. 

The  “Art-Union  of  Philadelphia”  is  distinguished  from  other 
Societies  of  a  similar  character  by  one  important  feature.  It  is  not 
local,  but  national! — “For  the  promotion  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
throughout  the  United  States.”  Its  management  necessarily  remains 
with  its  founders  in  this  City,  but  in  no  other  way  is  Philadelphia 
more  immediately  interested  in  its  success  than  any  other  City  of 
the  Union.  It  proposes  to  encourage  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  genius 
of  the  living  Artists  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  The  selection 
of  the  work  of  Art  to  be  engraved  must  of  course  rest  with  the 
Managers  here;  but  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  prize  distributed  by 
this  Society  may  purchase  a  Painting,  or  other  work  of  Art,  by  an 
American  Artist,  either  in  this  City,  or  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  or  in  any  other  place  where  there  may  be  an  accredited 
public  Exhibition  of  Pictures.  This  liberal  arrangement  is  peculiar 
to  “The  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia,”  and  has  proceeded  from  the 
ardent  desire  of  its  Managers  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  throughout  the  Country,  without  respect  to  locality  or  inclina- 


tion.  Much  as  they  love  Philadelphia,  they  love  Art  more,  and 
would  encourage  it  wherever  it  is  manifested,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  means. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  New  York  Art-Union  arranges  its 
distribution  differently.  Instead  of  allotting  the  prizes  in  certain 
sums  of  money,  and  enabling  the  prize  holder  to  consult  his  own 
taste  in  the  selection  of  the  Picture,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  our 
Institution,  the  Society  in  New  York,  by  means  of  an  appointed 
Committee,  makes  the  selection  of  the  Pictures,  and  pays  the 
Artists  accordingly;  and  then  distributes  the  Pictures,  thus  selected, 
to  tbe  fortunate  holders  of  prizes.  The  selection  in  New  York  is, 
therefore,  the  declared  taste  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  there,  and  not  the  individual  taste  or  choice  of  those  to 
whom  the  prizes  are  allotted.  It  was  believed  that  the  New  York 
system  could  be  improved  in  one  important  feature  ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  Institution  which  we  represent  adopted  the  plan  which 
has  now  been  brought  into  view.  It  is  evidently  broad  and  liberal 
in  its  character,  and  more  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  London 
Institution,  which  has  been  the  means  of  accelerating  the  progress 
of  Art  in  England,  in  such  a  remarkable  degree.  It  commends 
itself,  therefore,  to  the  favor  of  every  lover  of  Art  throughout  the 
whole  country,  with  such  an  earnest  and  unselfish  dehre  to 
encourage  the  Fine  Arts  in  America,  as  to  create  the  hope  that  it 
may  become  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  But  although  the  Managers  cannot  boast  that  it  has 
attained  the  eminence,  as  yet,  that  it  deserves,  they  trust  that  when 
once  it  becomes  fully  understood  it  will  be  generally  approved  and 
supported;  and  that  the  comparatively  small  subscription  which 
they  have  to  announce  this  year,  will  be  greatly  increased  hereafter. 

The  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia  was  chartered  in  the  year  1844; 
but  from  many  depressing  causes  and  unforeseen  difficulties,  it  did 
not  go  into  effective  operation  until  June,  1847,  wheu  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  Board  of  Managers  were  appointed,  and  officers  elected,  who 
commenced  soon  after  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  to  take  active 
measures  to  make  the  society  useful  and  prosperous.  Amongst 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Board  was  the  selection  of  a  Picture  to  be 
engraved  for  the  Subscribers.  This  was  no  easy  task  ;  for  although 
our  City  may  boast  of,  perhaps,  a  larger  and  better  collection  of 
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Pictures  and  other  works  of  Art  than  any  other  City  in  the  Union, 
either  in  the  Public  Galleries  or  in  the  private  dwellings  of  its  citizens, 
it  was  found  difficult  not  only  to  select  a  subject  which  would  be 
generally  popular  and  pleasing,  but  one  which  would  unite,  also, 
intrinsic  excellence  as  a  work  of  Art,  with  the  proper  adaptation  for 
engraving.  Many  pictures  of  the  highest  grade  in  composition, 
colour,  and  expression,  are  not  well  fitted  to  be  reduced  into  black 
and  white;  and  hence,  among  a  large  number  of  works  of  Art  of 
high  excellence,  examined  by  the  Board,  it  was  no  easy  thing  to 
select  such  a  Picture  as  would  combine  the  desired  requisites. 
Their  search  was,  however,  at  length  crowned  with  success,  and, 
through  the  kindness  of  John  Towne,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Board,  the  fine  Picture  by  Ueutze,  of  “  John  Knox  reproving 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  was  loaned  to  the  Society  to  be  engraved  ; 
and  the  eminent  Artist,  John  Sartain,  Esq.,  was  engaged  to  execute 
the  work.  These  two  objects  were  accomplished  early  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Engraving  should  be 
completed  in  October  of  the  same  year;  but,  however  desirous 
the  Engraver  was  to  accomplish  this  agreement,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  point  of  time,  and  did  not  complete 
the  plate  until  the  month  of  May,  1848 — a  period  too  late  to  admit 
of  its  being  printed  and  delivered  to  the  Subscribers  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  first  Monday  of  that  month,  agreeably 
to  the  By-Laws.  The  Managers  were  consequently  unable  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws,  at  that  period,  either  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Print,  or  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  They 
experienced  certain  difficulties,  also,  connected  with  the  collection  of 
some  of  the  subscriptions,  which  it  was  thought  might  in  a  short 
time  be  removed.  For  these  reasons  the  Board  of  Managers  deemed 
it  expedient  to  postpone  the  distribution  of  the  Prizes  from  the 
regular  period,  in  May,  until  the  3d  Monday  in  October.  In  doing 
this,  however,  they  had  no  intention  of  establishing  a  precedent  for 
future  years,  as  they  consider  punctuality  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Society ;  and  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  in 
consequence  of  their  enlarged  experience,  and  more  extensive  and 
reliable  arrangements  for  the  future,  that  no  such  delay  will  hereafter 
occur.  In  the  present  instance  they  think  that  the  deferment  from 
\Jav  until  this  period  has  not  been  a  source  of  injury  to  the  Society. 


but  rather  a  benefit,  as,  during  the  interval  occasioned  by  the  post¬ 
ponement,  the  Engraving  has  been  circulated  among  the  Subscribers 
ia  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  additional  subscriptions  obtained 
in  consequence  of  its  circulation.  They  refer  with  satisfaction  to 
the  Engraving  itself  as  an  evidence  of  the  worth  and  value  which 
they  return  to  every  Subscriber  of  Five  Dollars.  This  itself  may 
be  deemed  an  equivalent  for  the  amount  of  subscription,  irrespective 
of  the  chance  which  each  Subscriber  has  of  procuring  one  of  the 
allotted  prizes.  This  Engraving  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  any 
production  of  the  Burin  yet  issued  by  any  Art-Union  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  the  Managers  to  be  able  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  their  Subscription  List,  and  their  scanty  means,  that 
they  have  exceeded  their  predecessors  in  the  excellency  of  their 
Engraving. 

The  Board  regret  that  they  cannot  report  a  larger  Subscription 
List',  as  it  only  numbers  819  Subscribers,  producing  $1315,  after 
the  payment  of  all  expenses,  which  include,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
the  Engraving,  paper  and  printing,  advertisements,  commissions, 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  hereafter  to  be  submitted.  They 
can  only  announce,  therefore,  that  the  comparatively  small  sum  of 
$1315  remains  to  be  distributed  by  lot,  which  they  have  divided  into 
twenty-six  amounts  for  prizes— say  one  of  $150,  two  of  $100,  three 
of  $75,  six  of  $50,  six  of  $40,  and  eight  of  $25 — which  will 
accordingly  be  distributed  this  evening. 

They  have,  however,  no  special  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  the  Society  thus  far,  although  they  had  hoped  to 
announce  a  much  larger  Subscription  List;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  early  efforts  of  the  London  and  New  York  societies 
were  still  more  humble  than  our  own,  and  that  the  growth  of  these 
has  been  gradual,  and  steadily  improving  from  year  to  year.  This 
feature  of  onward  progress  and  continually  increasing  ability  is  one 
of  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  the  utility  and  advantage  of  these 
societies,  and  shows  clearly  that  such  institutions  are  required  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  peculiar  wants  of  our  country,  which 
craves  information  on  the'  subject  of  the  Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts, 
and  feels  that  a  due  understanding  of  the  Laws  of  Beauty — in  Form, 
in  Colour,  and  Expression — is  as  needful  to  the  soul,  and  as  influen- 
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tial  on  society,  as  the  appreciation  of  any  other  laws  which  affect 
the  body  or  the  mind. 

The  present  Board  of  Managers  have  already  taken  measures  to 
perpetuate  the  Society,  and  have  concluded  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Sartain  to  engrave  a  Picture,  painted  by  P.  F.  Rothermel,  Esq., 
now  belonging  to  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Board,  of  “  Ruth  and 
Boaz,”  for  the  Subscribers  of  the  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday 
in  May,  1849.  The  excellency  of  this  work  of  Art,  it  is  believed, 
when  it  is  seen  in  multiplied  copies,  under  the  skilful  hand  of  Mr. 
Sartain,  will  be  at  once  recognized,  and  the  fame  of  the  accomplished 
Artist  acknowledged  and  confirmed  throughout  the  Union,  The 
size  of  the  Engraving  will  be  21  inches  by  15|,  corresponding  with 
that  of  “John  Knox  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  now  distributed. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  Honorary  Secretaries  have  been 
appointed,  in  different  States  of  the  Union,  whose  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  Fine  Arts  confirms  the  Managers  in  the  hope  that  the 
Subscription  List  for  the  next  year  will  be  much  augmented,  and 
the  Society  established  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis. 


On  motion  of  John  Scholefield,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  Brognahp 
Okie,  Esq.,  the  above  Report  was  accepted. 


The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read,  as  follows; 
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The  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  seconded  by  J.  Si  Earle,  Esq.* 
moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  be  accepted.  In  support  of 
this  motion,  Judge  Kelley  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  rise  to  move  the  acceptance  of  the  Report 
just  read,  and  as  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  are  not  yet 
completed)  I  will  beg  the  indtilgcnce  of  the  audience  while  I  offer 
a  few  remarks.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  but  $1315  for 
distribution,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  my  strain  should  be  cheerful  or 
sad,  The  amount  is  small.  It  will  give  works  of  Art  to  but 
twenty-six  of  the  eight  hundred  Subscribers.  Still,  sir,  my  tone 
must  be  joyous.  Why,  sir,  it  is  nearly  five  years  since  we,  with 
four  or  five  others,  met  to  enlighten  each  other  oil  the  scope  and 
objects  of  Art-Unions;  and  then  to  pass  to  the  question  of  the 
feasibility  of  organizing  one.  We  formed  an  association,  we  drafted 
a  constitution,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  succeeded  in  enlisting 
members  enough  to  fill  all  the  offices,  and  then,  sir,  we  all  round 
elected  each  other  to  office. 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first  passed  pleasant  evenings 
together,  planning  and  hoping.  Not  always  hoping:  for  we  had 
our  seasons  of  despair.  At  one  time  our  project  seemed  to  have 
died.  The  most  sanguine  desponded.  But  the  idea  which  brought 
us  together  originally  lived,  and  we  have  an  Art-Union;  we  have 
assembled  at  our  call  this  large  and  intelligent  audience;  they  come 
from  houses  the  walls  of  which  are  embellished  by  our  masterly 
copy,  by  Sartain,  of  LeUtze’s  exquisite  picture  ;  and  we  are  about 
to  have  a  distribution  in  which  they  every  one  feel  a  lively  interest. 
Our  experiment  has  succeeded,  and  every  thing  promises  well  for 
the  future.  It  is  due  to  those  present,  perhaps,  that  I  should  offer  a 
few  words  of  explanation  on  the  subject  of  our  expenses.  They 
appear  to  have  borne  too  great  a  relation  to  our  receipts.  We  seem 
to  have  too  small  a  sum  for  distribution.  Our  friends  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  oUr  receipts  are  of  one  year,  and  our  expenses  for  five. 
We  had  to  organize  the  Union;  to  obtain  a  charter ;  to  seek  and 
appoint  agents  ;  to  purchase  account  books ;  to  write  and  print 
much  that  will  not  have  to  be  done  again.  These  were  expenses 
that  the  original  subscribers  had  to  bear — future  ones  will  profit  by 
their  loss.  Beside,  sir,  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  selecting,  not  a 
dishonest,  but  an  unfortunate  agent.  Not  a  dishonest  one;  for  you 
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and  I,  and  all  the  Directors,  believe  that  he  will  make  good  the 
deficit  disclosed  by  the  Treasurer’s  Report  to-night,  while  our 
present  efficient  agent  manages  matters  for  the  current  year.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  the  friends  of  Art.  Our  expenses  are  materially  diminished, 
and  our  list  of  subscribers  must  increase.  We  have  no  longer  to 
explain  the  purposes  of  our  Union.  They  are  knoAvn.  We  need 
not  noAV  plead  for  subscriptions.  We  have  eight  hundred  gratified 
Subscribers  to  plead  for  us.  In  eight  hundred  houses  the  daring 
eloquence  of  Knox,  the  pensive  beauty  of  Mary,  and  the  indignant 
flashes  of  Kate  Seaton,  plead  for  us ;  and  we  shall  soon  send  abroad 
twenty-six  other  beautiful  and  eloquent  missionaries  in  the  good 
cause  of  Art.  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure,  sir,  that  I  move  the 
acceptance  of  the  Report. 

The  motion  Avas  then  agreed  to,  unanimously. 
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The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Distribution  of  the  Certificates 
would  then  take  place. 

The  Tellers  produced  the  ballots,  and  submitted  the  following 
Report : 

We  the  subscribers,  appointed  to  examine  the  ballots  containing 
the  names  of  the  Members  of  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  year  1847-8,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  performed 
that  duty,  and  that  the  ballots  herewith  submitted,  in  a  package 
marked  A,  contain  the  names  of  819  Subscribers  to  the  said  Art- 
Union,  being  all  the  names  entered  in  the  foregoing  copy  of  the 
Subscription  Book  for  said  year. 

We  further  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  ballots,  being  26 
in  number,  contained  in  the  package  herewith  submitted,  marked  B, 
and  that  of  these 


1  is  marked  as  a 

.  Certificate  for  $150 

$150 

00 

2  are  marked  as 

Certificates  for 

100  each 

200 

00 

3 

U 

75 

(t 

225 

00 

6 

U 

50 

U 

300 

00 

6 

U 

40 

6i 

240 

00 

8 

U 

25 

U 

200 

00 

26 

$1315 

00 

Dated  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  this  16th 
day  of  October,  1848,  at  9  o’clock,  P.  M. 

D.  M.  ROBINSON, 

WM.  SLOANAKER, 


Tellers. 


The  ballots  containing  the  names  of  the  Members  were  then 
placed  in  one  wheel,  and  those  containing  the  designation  of  the 
value  of  the  several  Certificates  to  be  distributed,  in  another. 

The  ballots  in  the  first  wheel  were  drawn  by  Master  Theodore 
Oehlschlager,  and  announced  by  Mr.  Sloanaker,  and  those  in 
the  second  wheel  were  drawn  by  Master  Henry  Sartain,  and 
announced  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  result  of  the  drawing  was  as  follows  : 
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List  of  Certificates  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  Works  of  Art , 
distributed  among  the  Members  of  the  Art-Union  of  Philadel¬ 
phia ,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Monday,  October  1 6th, 
1848. 

1  To  William  G.  Cook,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  Certificate  for  $50 

2  “  Henry  T.  Potter,  Fiskville,  Cranston,  R.  I.  40 

3  “  J.  B.  Budd,  Philadelphia,  50 

4  “  Edward  Harris,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  25 

5  “  Wm.  B.  Kinney,  Newark,  N.  J.  75 

6  “  J.  E.  Stone,  Philadelphia,  25 

7  “  T.  J.  Potts,  Philadelphia,  150 

8  “  John  Frost,  Philadelphia,  40 

9  “  S.  A.  Badger,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  100 

10  “  Charles  A.  Tufts,  Concord,  Mass.  25 

11  “  Wm.  S.  Dennett,  Bangor,  Me.  50 

12  “  Enoch  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  25 

13  “  Henry  Reseney,  Philadelphia,  25 

14  “  Peter  Powers,  Lowell,  Mass.  40 

15  “  Paul  B.  Goddard,  Philadelphia,  50 

16  “  J.  J.  Heald,  Wilmington,  Del.  75 

17  “  Charles  C.  Rhodes,  Philadelphia,  100 

18  “  Charles  S.  Peaslee,  Philadelphia,  25 

19  “  Thomas  T.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  25 

20  “  George  M.  Hollenback,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  25 

21  “  J.  J.  Roggen,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  40 

22  “  George  Tappan,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  50 

23  “  Felix  Dorigo,  Philadelphia,  40 

24  “  J.  G.  Oakes,  Boston,  Mass.  50 

25  “  Henry  L.  Dalton,  Boston,  Mass.  40 

26  “  W.  G.  Conrow,  Philadelphia,  75 


$1315 


The  Distribution  being  completed,  thanks  were  voted  te  the 
Tellers,  and  the  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


HONORARY  SECRETARIES 


OF  THE 

ART-UNION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


ALABAMA. 

Benjamin  F.  Porter, 

Tuscaloosa. 

ARKANSAS. 

W.  E.  Woodruff, 

Little  Rock. 

DELAWARE. 

William  H.  Rogers, 

Wilmington. 

John  R.  McFee. 

Georgetown. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Frank  Taylor, 

Washington  City. 

ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Potts, 

Galena. 

S.  Snowden  Hayes, 

Carmi. 

INDIANA. 

. 

E.  M.  Huntingdon, 

Jeffersonville. 

Samuel  C.  Sample, 

South  Bend. 

Albert  S.  White, 

Lafayette. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Wilstach, 

Lafayette. 

KENTUCKY. 

F.  W.  Prescott, 

Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. 

James  Robb, 

New  Orleans. 

James  Waller, 

Baton  Rouge. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Isaac  P.  Davis, 

Boston. 

Thomas  B.  Lawson, 

Lowell. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Train, 

Haverhill. 

James  Lyman, 

Northampton. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  White, 

New  Bedford. 

H.  B.  Nims, 

Amherst. 

MAINE. 

John  J.  Brown, 

Portland. 

David  Bugbee, 

Bangor. 

Benj.  A.  G.  Fuller, 

Augusta. 

0.  L.  Foster, 

Lewiston  Falls. 

MARYLAND. 

Fielding  Lucas,  Jr. 

Baltimore. 

H.  Courtenay  Hughes, 

Hagerstown. 

MICHIGAN. 

J.  Holmes  Agnew, 

Ann  Arbor. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Henry  Lisle, 

Natchez. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Thos.  S.  Stryker, 

Trenton. 

Richard  P.  Thompson, 

Salem. 

Joshua  Shaw, 

Bordentown. 

John  L.  N.  Stratton, 

Mount  Holly. 

A.  B.  Engslrom, 

Burlington. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  E.  Spalding, 

Nashua. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter, 

Manchester. 

John  F.  Brown, 

Concord. 

Joseph  G.  Hoyt, 

Exeter. 

S.  A.  Badger, 

Portsmouth. 

NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Armsby, 

Albany. 

John  L.  Morton, 

New  York. 

John  P.  Ridner, 

New  York. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Harvey, 

Buffalo. 

John  S.  Clark, 

Seneca  Falls. 

H.  H.  Hawley, 

Utica. 

Isaac  T.  Minard, 

Syracuse. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

David  L.  Swain, 

Chapel  Hill. 

John  AT.  Mo  rehead, 

Greensboro. 

OHIO. 

Charles  Stetson, 

Cincinnati. 

Henry  R.  Staley, 

Tiffin. 

Henry  B.  Curtis, 

Mount  Vernon. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Trevor  McClurg, 

Pittsburg. 

Benjamin  Bannan, 

Pottsville. 

Edward  A.  Lesley, 

Harrisburg. 

Hendrick  B.  Wright, 

Wilkesbarre. 

Ellis  Lewis, 

Lancaster. 

Caleb  E.  Wright, 

Doylestown. 

Henry  D.  Maxwell, 

Easton. 

Porter  Wilson, 

Huntingdon. 

Y.  S.  Walter, 

Chester. 

J.  Knabb, 

Reading. 

Ferdinand  E.  Hayes, 

Westchester. 

Alfred  Huidekoper, 

Meadville. 

James  Thomson, 

Pittsburg. 

Isaac  A.  Pennypacker, 

Phcenixville. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

William  S.  Patten, 

Providence. 

VIRGINIA. 

Gustavus  A.  Myers, 

Richmond. 

Thomas  F.  Giles, 

Richmond. 

J.  W.  Syme, 

Petersburg. 

J.  Addison, 

Wheeling. 

John  F.  Ficklin, 

Fredericksburg. 

Benjamin  F.  Washington, 

Charlestown. 

NAMES  OF  MEMBERS, 

WITH  THEIR  PLACES  OF  RESIDENCE. 


Adams,  Thos.  F.  Philada. 

Ames,  Seth,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Atherton,  C.  G.  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ashhurst,  Richard,  Philada. 

Abbott,  Mrs.  James,  Philada. 
Adams,  James,  Castleton,  Vt. 
Armsby,  J.  H.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ayling,  H.  A.  Boston,  Mass. 
Austen,  Geo.  W.  New  York. 
Anthony,  Jacob,  New  York. 
Althouse,  J.  J.  New  York. 

Asson,  W.  F.  Philada. 

Appleton,  G.  S.  Philada. 

Abbott,  Joseph  S.  Concord,  Mass. 
Anderson,  C.  P.  Philada. 

Ashmead.  L.  P.  N.  Bedford,  Mass. 
Arnold,  Geo.  F.  Philada. 

Adams,  Peter  C.  Newark,  N.  J. 
American  Art-Union,  New  York. 
Allen,  Rev.  George,  Philada. 
Adams,  AV.  R.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Atkinson,  S.  R.  Smithfield,  Ya. 
Ashley,  Chester,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Barclay,  John  A. 
Bisland,  D.  S. 
Bush,  G.  AV. 
Baldwin,  M.  AV. 
Bernard,  AV.  H. 
Brown,  D.  S. 
Baird,  H.  C. 
Bethune,  Rev.  Dr. 
Byrnes,  AVm.  M. 
Brewer,  Thos.  M. 
Baldwin,  J.  A. 


Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 


Bingham,  B.  D.  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Bayley,  0.  AV.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Burnham,  J.  A.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Brigham,  A.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Barstow,Geo.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Brown,  John  F.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Blanchard,  G.  A.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Baker,  Nath’l.  B.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Badger,  S.  A.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Bartlett,  Jas.  P.  Portsmouth, N.  H. 
Bugbee,  David,  Bangor,  Me. 
Bell,  Dr.  John,  Philada. 

Beaty,  Robert,  Philada. 

Beck,  Henry  Paul,  Philada. 

Brown,  John  A.  Philada. 

Brown,  Alexander,  Philada. 
Bennett,  Jas.  M.  Philada. 

Bowen,  AVm.  E.  Philada. 

Beaver,  Thos.  Philada. 

Beckett,  Henry,  Bordentown,  N.J. 
Bennett,  A.  P.  Philada. 

Bailey,  J.  T.  Philada. 

Bell,  T.  F.  Philada. 

Bangs,  B.  B.  Boston,  Mass. 

Browning,  Geo.  Philada. 

Bujac,  Alfred,  Philada. 

Bacon,  John,  Philada. 

Brant,  James,  Philada. 

Bassett,  John  S.  Taunton,  Mass. 
Barton,  C.  D.  Reesville,  N.  Y. 
Brewer,  Isaac  D.  Boston,  Mass. 
Bachelder,  Geo.  AV.  Gardiner,  Me. 
Burnett,  C.  Jr.  Rhode  Island. 
Bush,  L.  P.  Dr.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Brown,  Frederick,  Philada. 
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Brown,  James  W.  Philada. 

Brown,  John  H.  Philada. 

Bryant,  Wm.  C.  New  York. 
Benedict,  E.  C.  New  York. 
Bennett,  Daniel  R.  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Bannan,  John,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Beard,  J.  W.  Lowell,  Mass. 
Baird,  Matthew,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Baird,  John,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Butler,  E.  H.  Philada. 

Ball,  G.  W.  Philada. 

Bispham,  Chas.  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Barrington,  E.  Philada. 

Bitter,  Michael,  Philada. 

Barton,  Isaac,  Philada. 

Binney,  Horace,  Philada. 

Brown,  G.  W.  Philada. 

Beckett,  T.  J.  Philada. 

Butler,  John  M.  Philada. 

Budd,  J.  B.  Philada. 

Burgon,  Geo.  Dr.  Philada. 

Benjamin,  Jos.  Carbondale,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Mrs,  J.  New  York. 

Boudinot,  E.  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Bohlen,  Henry,  Philada. 

Brooks,  J.  W.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Bates,  J.  \V.  Philada. 

Bell,  Edwin,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Branen,  Mr.  Plagerstown,  Md. 
Butcher,  R.  H.  Charlestown,  Ya. 
Beller,  Jas.  W.  Charlestown,  Ya. 
Brightly,  J.  H.  Philada. 

Bispham,  Sami.  A.  Philada. 

Baldwin,  M.  W.  Philada. 

Blake,  C.  M.  Philada. 

Burton,  W.  E.  Philada. 

Brower,  Hiram,  Newton,  Pa. 
Blood,  D.  O.  Philada. 

Bush,  Charles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Cartwright,  Mr.  Philada. 

Clarkson,  J.  G.  Philada. 

Carpenter,  S.  H.  Philada. 

Crow,  Weyman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cox,  G.  S.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cannell,  S.  W.  Philada. 


Carson,  H.  L.  Philada. 

Cresson,  Elliot,  Philada. 

Cushman,  Geo.  H.  Philada. 
Cope,  Caleb,  Philada. 

Cilley,  J.  G.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Clarke,  W.C.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Carleton,  J.  H.  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Cobbs,  Maj.  W.  V.  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Cheever,  lir.C.  A.  Portsm’th,  N.H. 
Clark,  Edward,  Philada. 

Cowperthwaite,  E.  Philada. 
Carey,  Henry  C.  Philada. 

Chambers,  Wm.  Philada. 

Conrow,  W.  G.  Philada. 

Casey,  James,  Philada. 

Caldwell,  W.  P.  S.  N.  Bedford,  Ms. 
Collins,  James  H.  N.  Bedford,  Ms. 
Chapman,  C.  W.  N.  Bedford,  Ms. 
Corning,  Erastus,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Croswell,  Sherman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Crain,  W.  C.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Chamberlain,  E.  Boston,  Mass. 
Cheney,  J.  H.  Boston,  Mass. 
Child,  David  W.  Boston,  Mass. 
Caldwell,  T hos.  L.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Chester,  L.  Philada. 

Coe,  Frederick  A.  New  York. 
Campbell,  John  D.  New  York. 
Golden,  David  C.  New  York. 
Cook,  Wm.  G.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Carter,  C.  A.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Carey,  J.  R.  Gloucester,  Va. 
Cashil,  John  S.  Richmond,  Va. 
Coates,  Charles,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Catterfield,  W.  T.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Chambers,  Thomas,  Philada. 
Churchill,  J.  M.  Portland,  Me. 
Cullen,  Peter,  Philada. 

Cohill,  Joseph,  Philada. 

Collins,  P.  G.  Philada. 

Collins,  T.  K.  Philada. 

Cross,  B.  C,  Philada. 

Conarroe,  G.  W.  Philada. 

Cree,  Joseph,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Crane,  Jonas  S.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cass,  Lewis,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Clark,  S.  L.  Northampton,  Mass. 
Chenery,  R.  Northampton,  Mass. 
Coates,  W.  C.  Philada. 

Cope,  E.  R.  Philada. 

Chandler,  John  J.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cannon,  Win.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Coe,  J.  H.  Bluffton,  S.  C. 

Chandler,  J.  H.  Boston,  Mass. 
Croome,  Wm.  Philada. 

Charnley,  Wm.  Philada. 

Colladay,  G.  W.  Philada. 

Clark,  Robert,  Philada. 

Chur,  A.  T.  Philada. 

Cushing,  Jos.  Jr.  Baltimore. 

Dugan,  Joseph,  Philada. 

Davies,  B.  G.  Philada. 

Dodge,  Pickering,  Salem,  Mass. 
Dalton,  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowell,  Mass. 
Downing,  L.  Jr.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Dearborn,  S.  W.  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Dennett,  W.  S.  Bangor,  Me. 
Davids,  Hugh,  Philada. 

Drayton,  W.  H.  Philada. 

Dallas,  George  M.  Philada. 

Dawson,  E.  Philada. 

Dreer,  F.  Philada. 

Dusenbury,  Wm.  C.  New  York. 
Davis,  I.  P.  Boston,  Mass. 

DeWitt,  W.  H.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Downing,  Thomas,  Salem,  Mass. 
Dalton,  Henry  L.  Boston,  Mass. 
Devereux,  James,  Philada. 

Drubach,  E.  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Dickinson,  P.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Dexter,  Mr.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Deland,  T.  Philada. 

Dorigo,  Felix,  Philada. 

Drake,  C.  B.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Dorance,  C.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Deering,  Edward,  Portland,  Me. 
Darley,  F.  O.  C.  New  York. 

Dusenbury,  B.  M.  Philada. 

Durrell,  H.  M.  Philada. 

Dunlap,  Miss  Sally,  Philada. 

Driscoll,  S.  G.  New  Bedford,  Ms. 


Dicks,  George  J.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Doniphan,  T.A.S.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Dunlap,  Robert  S.  Philada. 

Dale,  Richard  C.  Philada. 

Duval,  P.  S.  Philada. 

Dundas,  James,  Philada. 

Earle,  J.  S.  Philada. 

Edwards,  George  W.  Philada. 
Endicott,  C.  M.  Salem,  Mass. 

Elliott,  Hugh,  Philada. 

Elliott,  John,  Philada. 

Evans,  Henry  G.  New  York. 

Edmonds,  F.  W.  New  York. 

Ellis,  T.  H.  Richmond,  Va. 

Eakin,  A.  L.  Philada. 

Engstrom,  A.  B.  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Eckford,  Henry,  Philada. 

Erbin,  Henry  G-  Philada. 

Furness,  Rev.  W.  II.  Philada. 
Fisher,  J.  F.  Philada. 

Frasher,  R.  F.  Philada. 

Fearn,  Robert,  Philada. 

Fitzgerald,  J.  Philada. 

Farnum,  Charles  A.  Philada. 
Fisher,  S.  G.  Philada. 

Fletcher,  C.  B.  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Farrar,  Samuel,  Bangor,  Me. 

Fenno,  Jeremiah,  Philada. 

Furness,  James  T.  Philada. 

Field,  J.  W.  Philada. 

Fell,  Franklin,  Philada. 

French,  Henry  F.  Exeter,  N.  II. 
Fallon,  Christopher,  Philada. 
Fell,  J.  G.  Philada. 

Freeman,  S.  H.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Forbush,  Jonathan,  Boston,  Ms. 
Fay,  R.  S.  Jr.  Boston,  Ms. 

Foster,  James  PI.  Boston,  Ms. 

Flemimg,  John,  Pittsburgh. 

Ficklin,  J.  F.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Fuller,  B.  A.  B.  Augusta,  Me. 

Fuller,  Lucretia  G.  Augusta,  Me. 
Farrar,  Mrs.  Isaac,  Bangor,  Me. 
Ferguson,  P.  L.  Philada. 

Freeman,  W.  H.  Philada. 
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Fuller,  H.  M.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Frazier,  James,  New  York. 
Forsyth,  Presley  B.  Philada. 
Fairthorn,  F.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fox,  William  H.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Frost,  John,  Philada. 

Gibson,  John,  Philada. 

Griffith,  R.  Philada. 

Gill,  William,  Philada. 

Gilpin,  Henry  I).  Philada. 

Goddard,  John  L.  Philada. 

Gratz,  H.  Philada. 

Graham,  George  R.  Philada. 
Green,  Charles  G.  Boston,  Ms. 
Gillis,  T.  W.  Nashua,  N.  II. 

Gilmore,  J.  A.  Concord,  N.  II. 
Goss,  Cyrus,  Bangor,  Me. 

Gilman,  Henry,  Bangor,  Me. 

Grigg,  John,  Philada. 

Gross,  George  J.  Philada. 

Gerhard,  B.  Philada. 

Gaw,  Alexander  G.  Philada. 
Guion,  W.  B.  Philada. 

Glenn,  R.  &  Co.  New  York. 
Giles,  Thomas  T.  Richmond,  Va. 
Gibbons,  Charles,  Philada. 

Gemmill,  James  R.  Philada. 
Gibson,  James,  Philada. 

Graham,  N.  H.  Philada. 

Gatz,  W.  F.  Philada. 

Gilman,  A.  H.  Portland,  Me. 

Griffiths,  Thomas,  Portland,  Me. 
Gardom,  George,  Philada. 

Godey,  Louis  A.  Philada. 

Glass,  A.  F.  Philada. 

Gennido,  John,  Philada. 

Coble,  Elisha  W.  Newark,  N.  J. 
C'roshong,  J.  C.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Godfrey,  D.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Griffiths,  'Thomas,  Philada. 

Goodrich,  William,  Philada. 
Gilbert,  Peter  R.  Philada. 

Gaskill,  Edward,  Philada. 

Goddard,  Paul  B.  Philada. 

Greene,  A.  C  Providence,  R.  I. 


Gill,  O.  A.  Baltimore. 

Gilpin,  E.  W.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Glazier,  Z.  B.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Gibbons,  M.  D.  Wilmington,  Del. 


Hacker,  Isaac, 
Hinman,  D.  B. 
Hemphill,  R.  J. 
Hart,  A. 

Hutchinson,  J.  P. 
Hill,  Wm.  H. 
Hovey,  Charles, 


Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Hartford,  Ct. 
Lowell,  Ms. 


Hill,  Isaac,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Hutchins,  H.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Plurd,  Isaac,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Plornor,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Philada. 
Hutchinson,  J.  P.  Jr.  Philada. 
Hanson,  H.  Cooper.  Philada. 
Hallowell,  J.  L.  Philada. 

Harris,  Edwd.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Hayes,  George,  Philada. 

Harker,  C.  M.  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Heazlitt,  C.  F.  Philada. 

Hoxie,  S.  K.  Philada. 

Heilge,  George,  Philada. 

Holmes,  G.  W.  Philada. 

Haydock,  Eden,  Philada. 

Howland,  J.  H.  N.  Bedford,  Ms. 
Hawley,  H.  Q.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hall,  John  R.  Boston,  Ms. 

Hollingshead,  H.  H.  Philada. 
Hastings,  John,  Philada. 

Hacker,  W.  A.  Philada. 

Howe,  Augustus,  New  York. 
Hyde,  D.  C.  New  York. 

Haggerty,  Ogden,  New  York. 
Hull,  William,  New  York. 

Holberton,  J.  W.  New  York. 
Halsey,  E.  C.  New  York. 

Hamilton,  D.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Kewson,  F.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Halberstadt,  G.  W.  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Hartwell,  G.  A.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Heywood,  C.  H.  Lowell,  Ms. 
Huddell,  W.  P.  Philada. 

Hovt,  F.  A.  Philada. 
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Holmes,  E.  A.  Philada. 

Hains,  E.  Philada. 

Hart,  Theophilus,  Philada. 
Hollenback,G.M.Wilkesbarre,Pa. 
Hoyt,  J.  G.  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Hollingsworth,  A.  M.  Philada. 
Haseltine,  John,  Philada. 

Haseltine,  W  B.  Philada. 

Hyneman,  C.  F.  Philada. 

Hale,  E.  H.  AVorster,  Ct. 

Heald,  J.  T.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Harry,  P.  J.  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Hayes,  D.  A.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Harrison,  R.  G.  Philada. 

Hagedorn,  C.  F.  Philada. 

Hall,  C.  B.  Philada. 

Hughes,  H.  C.  Hagerstown,  Md, 
Houston,  J.  W.  Georgetown,  Del. 
Harney,  W.  S.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Holden,  Eli,  Philada. 

Ingersoll,  J.  R.  Philada. 

Irvin,  Archd.  Jr.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Inge,  J.  C.  Natchez,  Miss. 

Jones,  Caleb,  Philada. 

Jenness,  R.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Jenkins,  C.  W.  Bangor,  Me. 

Jones,  George,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Jas.  J.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Wm.  H.  Boston,  Ms. 
Jenkins,  S.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Jones,  J.  M.  New  York. 

James,  Chas.  B.  New  York. 
Jordan,  John  Jr.  Philada. 

Jones,  W.  C.  Philada. 

Johnson,  W.  M.  Germantown,  Pa. 
Justice,  P.  S.  Philada. 

Johnson,  L.  Philada. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Caleb,  Philada. 

Jayne,  David,  Philada. 

Johnston,  Robert,  Philada. 

Keim,  G.  M.  Philada. 

Kirkland,  W.  R.  Philada. 

Kent,  Wm.  C.  Philada. 


Knowlton,  J.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Kuhn,  Hartman,  Philada. 

Kelly,  E.  P.  Philada. 

Kelley,  Hon.  W.  D.  Philada. 
Kane,  John  K.  Philada. 

Killduffe,  R.  Philada. 

Kipp,  W.  II.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Knower,  J.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Keim,  D.  B.  Reading,  Pa. 

Knox,  D.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kaltfus,  Mrs.  L.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kellog,  S.  J.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kay,  James,  Philada. 

Keen,  J.  Philada. 

Keyser,  Peter  A  Philada. 

Knabb,  J.  Reading,  Pa. 

King,  R.  P.  Philada. 

Keene,  James,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  AV.  B.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Keefer,  W.  E.  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Kennedy,  J.  AV.  Charlestown,  Va. 
Keller,  C.  M.  New  York. 

Lambdin,  J.  R.  Philada. 

Lewis,  Hon.  E.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Levy,  L.  J.  Philada. 

Ladd,  A.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Lowell,  A.  Portland,  Me. 

Lombard,  C.  A.  Augusta,  Me. 

Lea,  Thos.  T.  Philada. 

Lea,  J.  Jr.  Philada. 

Lawton,  J.  G.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Lewis,  John  T.  Philada. 

Lovering,  J.  S.  Philada. 

Lejee,  AV.  R.  Philada. 

Landreth,  D.  Philada. 

Lewis,  M.  D.  Philada. 

Lathrop,  J.  Philada. 

Ludlow,  Dr.  Philada. 

Lewis,  S.  J.  Ohio  City. 

Low,  F.  S.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lansing,  H.  Q.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Little,  AVm.  C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Lombard,  Geo.  Boston,  Ms. 

Lee,  Thomas  J.  Boston,  Ms. 

Banning,  A.  C.  AVilkesbarre,  Pa. 
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Lynch,  E.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Locke,  J.  D.  New  York. 

Lowther,  T.  Dr.  New  York. 

Lawton,  W.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Lockwood,  S.  New  Bedford,  Ms. 

Lambert,  J.  Philada. 

Lewis,  J.  A.  Philada. 

Logue,  J.  Philada. 

Lindsay,  R.  Philada. 

Lee,  W.  Jr.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Leans,  M.  Philada. 

Lea,  Robeson,  Philada. 

Lord,  G.  W.  Philada. 

Levering,  Samuel,  Philada. 

Lawrenston,  Jno.  Kaighn’s  Pt. 
Lewis,  Wm.  C.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Lambert,  Edw.  Philada. 

Louden,  James,  Philada. 


Learning,  J.  F. 


Philada. 


Cornelia,  W.  Boston,  Mass. 

Littell,  Wm.  M.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Lyon,  Alfred,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Lambdin,  S.  H.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Lisle,  Henry,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Latrobe,  B.  H.  Baltimore. 

Lippineott,  J.  B.  Philada. 

Lejee,  Wm.  R  Philada. 

Leon,  Jos.  M.  Philada 

Long,  W.  W.  Philada. 


McMurtrie,  James, 
McDermott,  E.  T. 
McCall,  H. 
Maxwell,  H.  D. 
Martinez,  S.  A. 
Macalester,  Chas. 


Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Philada. 
Philada. 


Montgomery,  John  II.  Philada. 

Montgomery,  J.  C.  Philada. 

Meston,  L.  B.  Boston,  Mass. 

Marston,  G.  Barnstable,  Mass. 

Minot,  J.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Minot,  G.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Manent,  G.  Portsmouth,  N.  PI. 

Morton,  H.  J.,  D.  D.  Philada. 

Myers,  John  B.  Philada. 

Morrisson,  Wm.  Philada. 


Marston,  J.  M.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Montgomery,  R.  R.  Philada. 
Mellon,  Thomas,  Philada. 

Mercer,  II.  W.  Philada. 

Morgan,  Wm.  C.  Philada. 

Martin,  W.  A.  K.  Philada. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Philada. 

Montelious,  Miss  E.  Philada. 
Monachesi,  N.  Philada. 

Morton,  Sarah  B.  Milton,  Mass. 
McKnight,  Mrs.  M.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McKnight,  J.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miltenberger,  G.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miner,  Wm.  P.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Morse,  C.  PI.  Cambridgeport,  Ms. 
McElrath,  Thos.  New  York. 
Menager,  P.  Gallipolis,  O. 

McChesney,  C.  G.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mairs,  Samuel,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Metcalf,  J.  N.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Myers,  G.  A,  Richmond,  Ya. 
McAdam,  John,  Philada. 

Martin,  Robt.  Philada. 

McFarland,  A.  Concord,  Mass. 
McMichael,  M.  Philada. 

Mutter,  Dr.  Philada. 

Merrick,  S.  V.  Philada. 

Mitchell,  Joshua,  Philada. 

Morris,  E.  I.  Philada. 

Miller,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Philada. 
Moore,  Marmaduke,  Philada. 
Maynard,  W.  S.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Markley,  Isaac,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Mockridge,  E.  C.  Newark,  N.  J. 
MeFarland,  O.  M.  Newark,  N.  J. 
McMasters,  John,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Moore,  Thos.  A.  Charlestown,  Va. 
McKinley,  I.  G.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Miller,  M.  Washington,  Va. 
MeGuigan,  Wm,  Philada. 


Notman,  John, 
Neal,  Wm.  H. 
Noyes,  L.  W. 
Norris,  A.  K. 
Norris,  Sami. 


Philada. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Philada. 
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Newkirk,  Matthew,  Philada. 
Nickols,  R.  C.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Newlin,  John  S. 
Newcomb,  D. 
Natt,  Thos.  J. 
Natt,  Jos.  C. 
Neff,  John  A. 


Philada. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 


National  Academy  of  Design,  N.  Y. 
Nightingale,  C.  Massachusetts. 
Nye,  Thos.  Jr.  New  Bedford,  Ms. 


Oakes,  J.  G. 
Osterhout,  I.  S. 
Owen,  Henry, 
Okie,  J.  B. 
Oliver,  P.  S. 
Ogden,  Chas.  J. 
Osborne,  J.  W. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Philada. 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Philada. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Prevost,  A.  M. 
Peters,  Richd. 
Percival,  Miss, 
Peabody,  Geo.  F. 
Peaslee,  C.  S. 
Parker,  C.  H. 
Phillips,  S.  H. 
Peele,  J.  W. 
Peabody, G. 
Phillips,  II.  M. 


Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Philada. 


Phyfe,  Isaac  M. 
Powers,  Peter, 
Parvin,  F.  J. 
Parker,  James, 
Pinchin,  Geo.  A. 
Pepper,  Dr. 
Perkins,  S.  II. 
Parker,  J.  E. 
Pleasants,  J.  P. 
Pinchin,  A. 
Pinnes,  James  B. 
Power,  J.  M. 
Postlethwaite,  A. 
Pinkerton,  John, 
Porter,  J. 
Pelouze,  Lewis, 
Palmer,  V.  B. 
Pendexter,  H. 

Roper,  Lewis, 
Richards,  A.  PI. 
Rogers,  C.  H. 
Reed,  W.  B. 


New  York. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
J.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 
Franklin,  La. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Baltimore. 

Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 


Richardson,  C.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Rice,  R.  D.  Augusta,  Me. 

Remington,  Thos.  P.  Philada. 

Raybold,  F.  A.  Philada. 


Remington,  Wm. 


Philada. 


Parker,  Wm.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Peabody,  Re  v.  A.P.Portsm’th,  N.PI. 


Potter,  P.  J. 

Pratt,  Dundas, 
Platt,  C.  F. 
Platner,  G.  W. 
Pugh,  Geo. 

Potts,  T.  J. 

Potter,  H.  T. 
Prindle,  P.  B. 
Pruyn,  R.  PI. 
Prentice,  J.  H. 
Palmer,  E.  G. 
Paine,  II.  W. 
Phillips,  S.  C. 
Phillips,  Thos.  T. 
Pentz,  B.  J. 


Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Lee,  Mass. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Cranston,  R.  I. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ballston,  N.  Y. 
Hallowed,  Me. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Philada. 
New  York. 


Robins,  E.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Robinson,  C.  N.  Philada. 

Russell,  S.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Rodman,  E.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Rhodes,  C.  C.  Philada. 

Roe,  C.  S.  New  York. 

Ridner,  John  P.  New  York. 

Reid,  R.  W.  Tiffin,  O. 

Rogers,  W.  IT.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Randall,  C.  S.  N. Bedford,  Mass. 
Richardson,  D.  S.  Lowell,  Mass. 
Resor,  Wm.  Cincinnati,  0. 

Randall,  Josiah,  Philada. 

Read,  T.  B.  Philada. 

Ross,  W.  S.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Reynolds,  W.  C.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Reynolds, E.  W.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Root,  M.  A.  Philada. 
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Rutter,  R.  L.  Pliilada. 

Russell,  W.  H.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Richards,  H.  E.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rothermel,  P.  F.  Pliilada, 

Reed,  Henry,  Pliilada. 

Rogers,  W,  E.  Pliilada. 

Richards,  F.  De  B.  Philada. 
Reseney,  Henry,  Philada. 

Robinson,  D.  M.  Philada. 

Roggen,  J.  J.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ryern,  J.  W.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rusk,  T.  J.  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
Rusk,  J.  C.  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
Ritchie,  Thos.  Washington  City. 
Riddle,  G.  R.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sill,  Joseph,  Philada. 

Scholefield,  John,  Philada. 

Sartain,  John,  Philada. 

Small,  Robert  H.  Philada. 

Smith,  Beaton,  Philada. 

Smith,  Win.  P.  Philada. 

Shaw,  Joshua,  Philada. 

Session,  J.  W.  Philada. 

Struthers,  Wm.  Philada. 

Stone,  J.  E.  Philada. 

Stokes,  Sami.  E.  Philada. 

Sparks,  Thos.  Jr.  Philada. 

Stetson,  C.  Philada. 

Spany,  H.  F.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Solomons,  W.  S.  Boston,  Mass. 
Sullivan,  R.  Jr.  Boston,  Mass. 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  L.  Salem,  Mass. 
Safford,  S.  A.  Salem,  Mass. 
Spalding,  Dr.  E.  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Smith,  G.  W.  Bangor,  Me. 

Soule,  G.  L.  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Spalding,  L.  D.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Stanwood,  D.  C.  Augusta,  Me. 
Stevenson,  A.  M.  Philada. 

Smith,  R.  Milestown,  Pa. 

Sherrard,  Wm.  D.  Philada. 

Stevens,  Miss,  Philada. 

Smith,  Thos.  Philada. 

Smith,  W.  S.  Philada. 

Symington,  A.  Philada. 


Savitz,  Geo.  Philada. 

Smith,  Jacob  L.  Philada. 

Scherr,  E.  N.  Philada. 

Sewall,  Wm.  D.  Bath,  Me. 

Smith,  Jas.  S.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Schoolcraft,  J.  L.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sanford,  Martha  B.  Boston,  Mass. 
Staley,  Henry  A.  Tiffin,  O. 

Sturdevant,  E.  W.Wilkesbarre,Pa. 
Slocum,  J.  J.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Stratton,  W.  M.  Augusta,  Me. 

Stuart,  R.  L.  New  York. 

Stuart,  Alex.  New  York. 

Sturges,  Jona.  New  York. 

Stryker,  Sami.  S.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Sherman  Wm.  P.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Stryker,  Thos.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Springer,  C’has.  G.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Snyder,  G.  W.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Smith,  Horace,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Shoemaker,  Jas.  G.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Sayles,  G.  M.  Albany,  N..Y. 
Sharp,  Geo.  Philada. 

Smith,  Geo.  A.  Philada. 

Simons,  M.  P.  Philada. 

Smith,  R.  Philada. 

Stiles,  Benj.  Philada. 

Slade,  Alfred,  Philada. 

Stevens,  C.  Ware,  Mass. 

Senat,  L.  D.  Philada. 

Schall,  D.  Colebrookdale,  Pa. 
Stevens,  Maria  T.  Ware,  Mass. 
Squire,  Francis,  Philada. 

Steel,  J.  W.  Philada. 

Schaffer,  W.  S.  Philada. 

Swayne,  Huson,  Philada. 

Sinclair,  Thos.  Philada. 

Stewart,  W.  L.  Philada. 

Sedgwick,  G.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Schoff,  S.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Smith,  S.  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Sulger,  Abm.  Philada. 

Seldon,  C.  S.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Sartain,  Sami.  Philada. 

Snyder,  Philip  Jr.  Philada. 

Sloanaker,  Wm.  Philada. 
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Sprague,  James  H.  Philada. 
Smith,  Jona.  C.  Philada. 

Todhunter,  John,  London,  G.  B. 
Toppan,  Charles,  Philada. 

Townsend,  E.  Philada. 

Thwing,  S.  C.  Boston,  Mass. 
Tilden,  Hiram  B.  Philada. 

Tilden,  G.  W.  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Train,  Rev.  A.  S.  Haverhill,  Ms. 
Toppan,  C.  S.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Thaxter,  R.  W.  Portland,  Me. 
Trask,  Sami.  Portland,  Me. 
Towne,  John,  Philada. 

Thompson,  Peter,  Philada. 

Trotter,  Joseph  H.  Philada. 
Taber,  I.  C.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Tappan,  G.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Thomas,  I.  Westchester,  Pa. 

Turner,  H.  W.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Turner,  Samuel  E.  Baltimore. 
Thomas,  P.  G.  Savannah,  Ga. 
Tuttle,  T.  E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Townsend,  W.  B.  New  York. 


Trimble,  J.  R.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Taylor,  E.  T.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Taylor,  John  D.  Philada. 

Tucker,  W.  E.  Philada. 

Tatem,  Samuel,  Philada. 

Taylor,  D.  B.  Philada. 

Turney,  J.  N.  Circleville,  O. 

Tufts,  Charles  A.  Concord,  Ms. 
Town,  T.  N.  Philada. 

Taylor,  Enoch,  Philada. 

Thomas,  F.  S.  Jr.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Thatcher,  J.  S.  B.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Tilghman,  W.  M.  Philada. 

Tinges,  George  W.  Baltimore. 
Troutman,  L.  M.  Philada. 


Upham,  Edward  E.  Bangor,  Me. 
Upham,  George  T.  Boston,  Mass. 
Underhill,  P.  R.  New  York. 


New  York. 


Viele,  M.  E.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Vosburgh,  I.  W.  Albany,  N.  Y* 
Vernam,  John  R.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Vernier,  F.  Gallipolis,  O. 

Van  Winkle,  Peter,  Philada. 
Vanarsdale,  Dr.  Philada. 

Vassault,  F.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
\  eazie,  J.  H.  Natchez,  Miss. 
VanBenthuysen,C.  Albany, N.  Y. 


Wallace,  H.  B. 

Wolfe,  Jacob  R. 

Watt,  David, 

Wilson,  E.  E. 

Watson,  Dr.  Gavin, 

Wilmer,  J.  Ringgold 
Wilmer,  John  R. 

Winebrener,  D.  S. 

Wharton,  F.  R. 

White,  B.  C. 

Wells,  John  S. 

Willis,  W. 

Waldo,  Pierce  P. 

Woart,  William, 

Wood,  George  A. 

Welsh,  William, 

Wood,  Dr.  George  B. 

Wood,  J.  B. 

Welch,  Samuel, 

Wagner,  Tobias, 

Williams,  J.  W. 

Wetherill,  Dr.  W. 

Williams,  Dudley,  Boston,  Mass. 
White,  T.  B.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wendall,  H.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  C.  P.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wesley,  E.  B.  Albany,  N.  Y 
Waite,  George, 

Weed,  Thurlow, 

W right,  J.  T. 


Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Exeter,  N.  H. 
Portland,  Me. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 
Philada. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Castleton,  Vt. 


Wendell,  B.  R.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Wharton,  W.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
W ashington,  B.  F.  Charleston,  Va. 
Wilson,  J.  P.  Huntington,  Pa. 
Wood,  Isaac,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Wood,  Abram,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Verplanck,  S. 
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Wadheiras,  S.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Willett,  E.  W.  Bordentown,  N.  J» 


Warburton,  W.  F. 
Webb,  James  W. 
Willis,  Alfred, 

Willis,  Edward, 
Winthrop,  B.  R. 
Wartz,  Silas  H. 
Williams,  Isaac  S. 
Williamson,  J.  V. 
Williamson,  Jesse,  Jr. 


Philada. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Philada. 
Philada. 


Wetmore,  Prosper  M.  New  York. 
Weir,  Silas  E.  New  York. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  M.  Newark,  Del. 
Wright,  H.  B.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
W  oodward,W.  J.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Wilson,  R.  S.  Philada. 

Wilson,  R.  S.  (2d  share)  Philada. 
Watts,  W*  M.  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Walter,  A.  B.  Philada. 

Walborn,  C1  A.  Philada. 

Williams,  W.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Whitehead,  Dr.  C.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Western  Art-Union,  Cincinnati. 
Wiltberger,  J.  M.  Philada. 

Williams,  G.  P.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Whitehead,  John,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Winder,  John  J.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wallace,  James  S.  Philada. 

Whelan,  E.  S.  Philada. 

Wood,  George,  Philada. 

Ward,  W.  L.  Philada. 


